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Revised series 


The employment figures shown in this report 
have been adjusted to first quarter 1954 benchmarks. 
Employment data previously published for 1953 to 
date have also been adjusted to reflect the new bench- 
marks. This benchmark revision did not affect figures 
for 1952 and earlier years. The estimates for the 
government and finance, insurance, and real estate 
divisions, however, have been revised back to 1939 
s0 that both series for the entire period would be 
based on the new definitions established by the Bureau 
of the Budget's interagency committee on Federal em- 
ployment statistics. The new Federal employment 
data, incorporating the changed definitions, were pre- 
pared by the U. S. Civil Service Commission and ex- 
clude Federal Reserve banks which were transferred 
to the banks and trust companies component of the fi- 
nance category. 


Some changes were also made in the data for the 
service division from 1945 to date. 


The adjustment of employment levels to new 
benchmarks has also caused minor revisions in a few 
of the hours and earnings series for 1953-54. 


New summary tables, which will be available 
soon, will contain data on the revised basis. 


The revised series also appears for the first 
time in the May issue of the Department of Labor's 
press release on employment, hours, and earnings; 
the combined press release for May on employment 
and unemployment issues jointly by the U. S. Depart- 


ments of Commerce and Labor; and in the June issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Labor Turnover Rates - Annual Averages 


For the first time, this report contains annual aver- 
ages of monthly labor turnover rates for detailed in- 
dustries. See table SB-2, page 92. 


Data for Gas and Electric Utilities 


Employment, hours, and earnings are now available 
separately for electric light and power utilities; gas 
utilities; and electric light and gas utilities combined. 
These series had been discontinued after December 1953. 


Review of Recent Employment Developments 


A detailed analytical review of employment develop- 
ments in recent years starts on page xiii. This review 
highlights as the most significant employment event in 
1954 the end of the 1953-54 decline in the number of 
workers employed in nonfarm industries and the recov- 
ery that followed. Tables and charts are also presented. 


Revised Explanatory Notes and Glossary 


The explanatory notes and glossary have been 
brought up to date and made more inclusive. 


Metropolitan Area Definitions 


Current definitions of all metropolitan areas for 
which employment or hours and earnings are shown in 
this report appear on page 9-E. 
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NONFARM EMPLOYMENT UP 400, 000 
IN APRIL 


Nonfarm employment rose by 400,000 in April 
1955, the sharpest March-to-April employment 
gain since 1950. Most of the increase was due to 
increased employment in construction, trade, and 
service, but the most significant over-the-month 
development was an increase of 40,000 in manufac- 
turing. Factory employment has declined sharply 
between March and April in7 of the 8 preceding 
postwar years. The improvement in the factory 
employment situation was widespread, with 17 of 
the 21 major industry groups showing strength. 


Since the beginning of the year, nonfarm em- 
ployment has risen by nearly 900,000, close to the 
postwar record rise of 1 million in 1950 and larger 
than gains recorded over this period in other post- 
war years. The factory uptrend was the major fac- 
tor in this sharp rise. 


Nonfarm employment of 48.6 million in April 
was more than 500, 000 higher than a year earlier, 
but about 800,000 lower than the April 1953 level. 


The average factory workweek declined by 
one-half an hour between March and April to 40.2, 
about the usual drop for this time of year, but was 
1.2 hours above last April. 


As a consequence, average weekly earnings 
were down from last month's alltime peak, but, at 
$74.77, were still an alltime high for the month. 


1955 FACTORY UPTREND SETTING PACE 


Manufacturing employment rose 40, 000 between 
March and April 1955, to 16.2 million, almost 
300,000 above a year ago. It was the first time 
since 1950 and the second time since the peacetime 
reconversion following World War II that the factory 
job total has risen between March and April. 


Since January of this year, factory employment 
has increased almost 320,000, the sharpest January 
to April gain since 1947. 


Improvement in the employment situation was 
general, as over-the-month changes in nearly all 
of the 21 major manufacturing industry groups met 
or exceeded seasonal expectations. 


As in the past few months, the sharpest gains 
Occurred in metal and metal products industries. 
These rises, plus gains in lumber and stone, clay, 
and glass, boosted durable-goods employment by 
88,000, offsetting a decline of 47,000 in nondurable- 
goods plants. 


Continuing its recent expansion, the primary 
metals group added about 23, 000 workers--the larg- 
est March-to-April rise since 1950. The rise in 
primary metals since January was 71,000, an un- 
usually large gain. 


The machinery industry group added about 
22,000 workers between March and April, the third 
consecutive significant increaseand contrasting with 
the 18-month decline which began in mid-1953. 
Especially noteworthy was the fact that this month's 
employment pickup included plants making produc- 
er's durable equipment. Since January, machinery 
plants have added 60,000 workers to their payrolls. 
This gain, however, was insufficient to offset 1954 
losses and, at 1.6 million workers in April of this 
year, employment was about 30,000 below the cor- 
responding 1954 level. 


The upswing in the transportation equipment 
group continued into the seventh month, as 17,000 
more workers were added, mainly in automobile 
plants. Since the beginning of the year this group 
has increased by 70, 000and in April employed about 
90.000 more people than a year earlier. 


Improvement was also widespread in the non- 

durable-goods sector. Food products rose by 

13, 000--substantially more than usual. Over-the- 
month increases in paper, printing, and chemicals 
were in marked contrast to usual seasonal declines, 
while in textiles and apparel, the March-to-April 
employment reductions were smaller than in most 
post-Easter seasons. 


Fourteen of the 21 major manufacturing groups 
were above year-ago levels, with only ordnance and 
machinery substantially lower. Compared to the 
1953 alltime high for the month, however, manufac- 
turing employment was still down 1. 1 million. 


CONSTRUCTION RECORDS SECOND 
CONSECUTIVE SHARP GAIN 


Construction employment rose by 153,000 be- 
tween March and April, and unusually large gain 
for this time of year, bringing employment in the 
industry to 2.4 million. This was, however, 35,000 
under last year's April figure and approximately 
90,000 under the 1953 record for the month. 


Mining employment, which usually declines at 
this time of year, was unchanged over the month, 
as heavy demands by the steel industry kept employ- 
ment levels stab'e. 


On the other hand, transportation and public 


utilities and trade did not show the usual March to 
April pickups. Anover-the-month decline in trans- 
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portationand public utilities was attributable to work 
stoppages in railroad and bus transportation and in 
the telephone industry. In retail trade, where em- 
ployment ordinarily rises sharply for Easter, the 
gainin April was somewhat smaller thanusual, but 
employment in wholesale and retail trade, at 10.5 
million, was 30,000 over last year's peak for the 
month. 


Finance, service, and State and local govern- 
ment continued to set new monthly peaks, while 
Federal government employment was slightly below 
last year's level. 


FACTORY WORKWEEK DECLINES 
SEASONALLY IN APRIL 


Average weekly hours of work in factories de- 
clined by one-half hour, to 40.2 in April, in line 
with the usual postwar pattern. However, hours 
of work rose contraseasonally in some industries 
where employment had risen substantially, such 
as primary metals, machinery, and stone, clay 
and glass. Average weekly hours also went up in 
ordnance and petroleum. These rises were more 
than offset by sharper-than-usual declines reported 
by lumber, furniture, tobacco, leather, and trans- 
portation equipment. 


Compared with year-ago levels, the April 1955 
workweek was up 1.2 hours as it had beenin March, 
The sharpest over-tae-year increase was in the 
primary metals group, where the workweek was 
3.2 hours above a year ago. April-to-April gains 
of an hour or more in the factory workweek were 
also reported by 10 other industry groups; only 
lumber and tobacco reported declines. 


FACTORY WORKERS! EARNINGS CONTINUE 
AT HIGH LEVELS 


Gross average weekly earnings of factory 
production workers, at $74.77in April, were 53 
cents lower than a month ago, as a result of the 
shorter April workweek. This year's earnings 
figure, however, was an alltime highfor the month 
and was more than $4. 50 above last April. 


All of the 21 major industry groups reported 
some over-the-year gains in weekly pay, with the 
largest increase-- $11. 50--occurring inthe primary 
metals group. Weekly earnings were up by $8.15 
in the rubber industry and by $6.94 in transporta- 
tion equipment. Other industries showing $4. 00 or 
more increases in weekly pay were fabricated met- 
als, machinery, electrical machinery, instruments, 
paper, petroleum, and stone, clay,and glass. 
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Table 1. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


by industry division ond selected groups 
(In_thausands) 


Year April 1955 


Current 
net change from: 
Industry division and group -_— 
April 1955 | March 1955 | February April Previous| Year 
1/ 1/ 1955 1954 month ago 


48,613 18,206 


737 736 737 772 * 2 
Metal 94.3 9h oA 94.3 He lle 69 
Hi 2045 207.4 209.9 228.1 » 24 1424 
Nonmetallic mining and quarrying.......-. 105.6 102.0 99.8 103.5 + 3.6 |+ 21 

CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION. 2,417 2,264 2,169 25452 +153 35 

16,201 16,060 15,948 +41 +294, 


Ordnance and acceSSOrieS....eeeeeseececes 136.4 137.4 137.2 168.2 - 1.0 |= 31.8 


Lumber and wood products (except 

EE CEC ER 713.1 702.6 705.8 693.5 + 10.5 |+ 19.6 
Furniture and 353.5 352.5 340.1 22 
Stone, clay, and glass products.......+.-. 534.0 525.9 519.0 511.0 + 8.1 |+ 23.0 
Primary metal industries....sescccecececs 1,273.8 1,251.3 1,224.9 1,185.4 + 22.5 |+ 88.4 


Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation 


equipment). 1,076.4 1,066.6 1,051.5 1,046.1 + 9.8 |+ 30.3 
Machinery (except 1,566.5 1,544.8 1,523.4 1,598.9 || + 21.7 |= 32.4 
Electrical machinery. ..ccccccccccccccccce 1,102.6 1,098.7 1,096.3 1,089.0 + 3.9 }+ 13.6 
Transportation equipment....sssscceeceees 1,884.9 1,867.8 1,844.5 1,793.6 +17.1 |+ 91.3 
Instruments and related products......+.. 311.6 313.5 308.9 321.3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 3 


NONDURABLE GOODS... + 
Food and kindred 1943362 1,420.1 1,409.7 1,441.2 + 13.1 |- 8.0 
Tobacco 88.6 92.1 97.1 89.9 35 le 1.3 
Textile—mill products.....ccccceccecccees 1,072.7 1,078.8 1,078.2 1,066.6 - 6.1 |+ 6.1 
Apparel and other finished textile 

1,238.1 1,230.5 1,158.6 - 48.6 |+ 30.9 
Paper and allied products....ecsecseersees 539.0 534.8 531.9 52547 + 4.2 |+ 13.3 
Printing, publishing, and allied 

804.4 802.1 798.8 797.5 + 2.3 |+ 6.9 
Chemicals and allied 809.4 809.3 79407 79% .3 + |+ 13.1 
Products of petroleum and 249.7 248.5 27h 251.8 be 25 
Rubber 269.2 269.2 267.3 249.1 + 20,1 
Leather and leather products......seeeees 375.8 385.7 384.4 364.5 9.9 |+ 11.3 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES........ - 

2,645 2,625 2,674 + 7 

COMMUNICATION: 715 742 737 742 27 27 


OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
WHOLESALE TRADE...... .cccce- coccccccccese| 2,803 2,813 2,306 2,768 - 10 + 35 


RETAIL TRADE..,.. 7,581 7,503 7,706 +120 - 5 
General merchandise stores....seeeeceeeee| 1,355.0 1,296.6 1,269.2 1,400.0 + 58.4 |= 45.0 
Food and liquor StoreS..esccceeccesceceee| 1,481.1 1,472.7 1,467.4 1,444.9 + 8.4 |+ 36.2 
Automotive and accessories dealers....... 759.8 75404 TAI 4 7634 + 5.4 3.8 
Apparel and accessories 592.5 579.3 555.3 646.9 + 13.2 |= 54.4 


Other retail 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE........ 


SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


1/ Preliminary. 
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17) 2,154 2,132 2,096 +17 |+ 75 
5,670 5,572 5,536 5,611 + 98 + 59 Vapi 
6,928 6,922 6,373 6,725 + 6 +203 Ep eee 
2,154 2,148 2,142 2,167 + 6 - 13 ae od 


Table 2. Production workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 


(In thousands) 


Current 29% 
Major industry group net change fron: 
April 1955 | March 1955 | February April Previous| Year 
a/ 1/ 1955 1954 month ago 
MANUFACTURING........ 12,787 12,649 12,548 + 25 +264, 
7,383 7,282 7,266 + 79 +1% 
Ordnance and 92.8 93.9 222.1 - 1.6 | 29,3 
Lumber and wood products (except 
furniture 63407 639.3 627.3 |] + 967 | +171 
Furniture and 295.4 297.8 2964 285.4 24 | + 10.0 
Stone, clay, and glass 449 02 441.7 434.2 42729 + | + 213 
Primary metal industries.......scecescees 1,082.8 1,060.6 1,031.7 989.5 + 22.2 | + 93.3 
Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transportation 
DE) 866.5 857.1 843.9 837.7 + 9.4 | + 28,8 
‘Machinery (except electrical)..... austere 1,164.2 1,145.8 1,125.0 1,191.5 + 18.4 | = 27,3 
Electrical machinery....... 807.6 805.8 803.4 796.1 + 1.8 | + 11.5 
Transportation equipment......ccecccecees 1,465.2 1,448.3 1,426.4 1,384.1 + 16.9 | + 81.1 
Instruments and related products......... 219.8 219.4 216.4 228.1 + Ale 8,3 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... 370.9 376.0 - 3.90 1.9 
5,404 5367 5,282 ~ & + 68 
Food and kindred products.....seseeeeeeees| 1,001.1 991.5 985.3 1,016.2 + 9.6 | - 15.1 
980.0 986.8 982.5 972.3 - 6.8 | + 7.7 
Apparel and other finished textile 
Paper and allied 443.6 439-7 4372 435.2 + 3.9 | + 8.4 
Printing, publishing, and allied 
Gia 5174 515.2 512.0 512.6 + 2.2 | + 48 
Chemicals and allied 54725 548.3 535.3 5374 - | +101 
Products of petroleum and 171.6 170.8 169.7 176.2 
Leather and leather products.....esceceees 335.4 346.2 34465 325.4 - 10.8 | + 10.0 


Preliminary. 
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Table 3. Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 
by major industry group 


Average weekly 


earnings 


Average weekly 


hours 


Average hourly 
earnings 


Major industry group 


175k 


Apr. 


MANUFACTURING. 


DURABLE GOODS........ 


Ordnance and accessories...... 
Lumber and wood products 
(except 
Furniture and fixtures........ 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PFOdUCTS. 
Primary metal industries...... 
Fabricated metal products 
(except ordnance, machinery, 
and transportation equip- 


Machinery (except electrical). 
Electrical machinery........-- 
Transportation equipment...... 
Instruments and related 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 


NONDURABLE 


Food and kindred products..... 
Tobacco 
Textile-mill products........- 
Apparel and other finished 
textile 
Paper and allied products..... 
Printing, publishing, and 
allied 
Chemicals and allied products. 
Products of petroleum and 


Leather and leather products.. 


$7077 


89.97 
81.41 


66.17 
6.18 


$75.30 


81.56 
82.01 


66.58 
65.67 


88.78 


80.73 
84.87 
75.11 
94.15 


66.91 


66.70 


70.2) 
51.65 


49.85 
76.043 


90079 
80.32 


92.97 
83 


91.08 
7.88 


3525 
h2.h 


41.2 


41.0 
40.7 
36.3 


39.0 


3907 
3907 


hO. 2 
391 


40.2 
38.0 


40.1 
0.5 
39.2 
0.2 


39.6 
3902 


38.1 


40.2 
36.3 
370i 


3403 


38.1 
41.1 


40.3 
38.6 
35.6 


$1.80 


1.90 
1.97 


1.63 
1.56 


1.75 


1.88 
1.99 
1.80 
211 


1.82 


1.60 


1.65 


1.68 


1.35 
1.36 


1.33 
1.73 


2.26 
1.88 


2026 
1.93 
1.39 


1/ Preliminary. 


rom: 
60 — 

Apre Mare Apr. Mer. Apre Mar. 

4 1/ 1/ apr | 1/ 1/ 1/ 1/ 

$70.20] 40.2 | | | $1.66 | $1.85 | 

00 78.21} 0.5 2201 2.03 

75035 70035] 41.2 1.82 1.81 

03 

9 75635] | 1.95 | 1.95 
85.419 80.60] | 2.06 | 2.05 

| 7.056 70.56] 40.3 40.6 1.85 1.85 

91.76 84.82} 1.9 | 42.6 2.19 2.21 

04 76.14 72.07} h0.5 hO.S 1.68 1.87 

62.87| 38.9 3907 1.69 1.63 

2 69672 67.54 | b0.3 | 1.73 | 1.73 | 

6 50.18 49.01] 36.1 | 3767 1.39 | 1.37 

53 16 50.16 38.8 39.9 ist 1.37 

h6.51 45.62 37.2 | 1.31 

7667 71.97 | | 1.81 | 1.79 

89.86 36.12 38.8 2.3h | 23h 

80.75 77.27 1.96 1.9h | 


Table 4. Index of employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division 


(1947~49=100 ) 
Current Year 
ago — 
Industry division ——. 
April 1955 March 1955 February April 
il 1955 1954 
Thel 77.6 Tet 81.4 TOTA 
Contract 114.8 107.6 103.0 116.5 
Transportation and public Com 
UPALTIGLOBiccccocerrsovcorrescevrcccoeess 96.9 97.3 96.7 98.0 Man 
Wholesale and retail 111.6 110.5 109.6 11.3 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 125.8 124.8 123.5 221.4 = 
Service and 115.9 113.9 123.2 
fe) 
il Preliminary. yt 
Table 5. Index of production workers in manufacturing, 
by major industry group, 
(1947-49=100) 
Current 
ago 
Major indistry group 
April 1955 March 1955 February April 
MAN 
103.6 103.4 102.3 101.4 
Ordnance and acceSSories...eseseceeees 410.3 414.7 414.7 538.2 Lum 
Lumber and wood products (except fu 
Furniture and fixtures....ceccccccccece 99.9 100.9 100.2 96.5 Stc 
Stone, clay, and gIass products....... 103.2 101.6 99.8 98.4 Pri 
Primary metal 105.2: 100.3 96.2 Fat 
Fabricated metal products (except 01 
ordnance, machinery, and trans-— ti 
Machinery (except eltctrical)....ssee. 102.4 100.8 98.9 104.8 El 
Kiectricel: 126.2 125.9 175.4 1213 Tr 
Transportation 143.3 141.6 139.4 135.3 In: 
Instruments and related products...... 1354 112.9 172.3 137.5 wi 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. 98.4 99.2 97.6 98.9 i 
Pood and kindred products.....seeeeees 84.6 83.8 83,2 85.8 Fo 
Tobacco manufactures. 15.7 79.5 84.2 77.6 To 
Textile-mill products.....csccecsceees 80.2 80.8 80.6 9.5 Te 
Apparel and other finished textile Ap 
Paper and allied products.......-.se00. 110.8 109.8 109.1 108.6 Pe 
Printing, publishing, and allied Pr 
107.6 107.1 106.5 106.7 i 
Chemicals and allied products........ P 107.4 107.4 104.8 105.2 Ct 
Products of petroleum and coal........ 92.5 91.9 91.4 94.6 Pr 
104.1 103.6 102.6 903 Rt 
Leather and leather products.........- 92.6 95.7 95.4 89.9 L 
Preliminary. 
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Seasonally Adjusted Data 


Table 6. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division, seasonally adjusted 


Industry division 


Index 
(1947~49=100 ) 


Number 
(In thousands) 


March 
1955 


April 


February 
1955 


April 
1954 


April 
1955 1/ 


February 
1955 


March 
1955 


April 
1954 


TOTAL. . 


111.7 111.5 


110.7 


110.3 


48,849 


48,762 48,440 


48,267 


by major industry group, seasonally adjusted 


Contract construction. 119.6 114.5 2,518 2,488 2,410 2,554 
Mant 109.6 108.7) 107.8 107.6 16,364 16,231 16,091 16,072 
Transportation and public utilities.. Cb a 97.8 97.9 98.2 3,951 3,983 3,984 3,998 
Wholesale and retail trade.....cccocee 112.2 112.8 112.0 111.6 10,555 10,618 10,541 10,502 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.. 125.8 125.4 124.8 122% 2,271 2,165 2,154 2,096 
Service and miscellaneous......seeeee 115.9 115.6 115.5 114.7 5,670 5,657 5,649 5,611 
cet ae 121.5 121.6 121.4 117.6 6,879 6,884 6,870 6,658 
1f Preliminary. 
Table 7. Production workers in manufacturing, 


Major industry group 


Index 
(1947-~49=100 ) 


Number 
(In thousands) 


March 
1955 1/ 


April 


1955 


February 


April 
1954 


April 
1955 1/ 


February 
1955 


March 
1955 1/ 


April 
1954 


MANUFACTURING. 


DURABLE GOODS. 


Ordnance and 
Lumber and wood products (except 

Furniture and 
Stone, clay, and glass products....... 
Primary metal 
Fabricated metal products (except 
ordnance, machinery, and transpor-— 
tation equipment)... 
Machinery (except 
Electrical 
Transportation 


Miscellaneous manufacturing 
industrieS. 


Apparel and other finished textile 


Printing, publishing, and allied 


Instruments and related products...... 


NONDURABLE 


Food and kindred 
Tobacco manufactures. 
Textile-mill 


Paper and allied 


cc 
Chemicals and allied 
Products of petroleum «nd coal........ 
Rubber products. 
Leather and leather 


104.5 103.6 


110.3 


414.7 
88.2 88.8 
100.2 99.9 
102.8 101.6 
105.2 102.6 
110.8 109.0 
100.9 99.3 
126.2 124.6 
143.3 141.6 
112.9 112.4 


85.2 88.0 
80.2 80.0 
103.4 102.9 
110.8 109.3 
108.2 107.1 
106.4 105.8 
93.5 93.0 
104.6 103.6 


102.5 


108.9 


414.7 


90.7 
98.2 
100.7 
99.8 


107.3 

97.4 
124.2 
139.4 
110.8 


102.4 


108.6 


85.8 
96.8 
$7.9 
96.2 


107.1 
103.3 
124.23 
135.3 
117.0 


88.0 88.0 
79.4 79.5 
102.2 100.7 
108.6 108.6 
107.1 107.4 
104.2 104.2 
92.5 95.7 
102.1 94.8 


12,927 


7,448 


93 


651 
296 
447 
1,083 


863 
1,147 
808 
1,465 
219 


90 
980 


1,077 
44y 


520 
543 
174 
213 


12,809 12,673 


7,359 7,269 


94 94 


655 669 
295 290 
442 438 
1,056 1,027 
849g 836 
1,129 1,108 
798 795 
1,448 1,426 
218 215 


93 93 
977 970 
1,072 1,064 
438 435 
515 515 
540 532 
173 172 
211 208 


12,663 


7,250 


122 


633 
286 
426 
990 


834 
1,174 
796 
1,384 
227 


93 
972 


1,049 
435 


516 
532 
178 
193 


1/ Preliminary. 


| 

1955 1/ 

& 

! 

4 

1955 1/ ae 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

2%, 

| 

eee 96.2 95.7 94.9 95.0 5,479 5,450 5,404 5,413 Beko a 

93.2 93.5 93.2 90.4 337 338 337 327 Pace 

xi 


Seasonally Adjusted Data 


Employees in manufacturing industries, 1947-April 1955 


MILLIONS 


MANUFACTURING 


MILLIONS 
1 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATIS 


mes 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


MARCH ANDO APRIL 1955 DATA 


NONDURABLE GOODS 78 
of | | 16 
1947 1948 194 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 


Preliminary 


(In thousands ) 


Year 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July Aug. 


Sept. Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Annual 
average 


MANUFACT 


URING 


1947 
1948...... 1 
1949......| 
1950......1 
1951......| 
1952... 
1953......| 1 
1954......} 
1955....-) 1 


§,339 [15,357 | 15,372 115,351 | 15,227 115,215 | 15,130 15,230 15,361 15,290 
5,492 | 15,393 | 15,430 | 15,213 | 15,218 | 15,295 | 15,405 | 15,358 | 15,360] 15,325 | 15,267] 15,102 | 15,321 
4,871 | 14,689 | 14,532 | 14,347 | 14,122 | 14,047 | 13,959} 13,990 | 14,124 | 13,718 | 13,730] 13,986 | 14,178 
4,106 | 14,080 | 14,199 | 14,359 | 14,679 | 14,864 | 15,062] 15,413 | 15,530 | 15,724 | 15,758| 15,824 | 14,967 
6,001 | 16,140 | 16,156 | 16,199 | 16,196 | 16,224 | 16,147] 16,078 | 16,016] 16,015 | 16,035} 16,077 | 16,104 
6,075 | 16,142 | 16,163 | 16,208 | 16,157 | 15,845 | 15,685 | 16,297 | 16,596] 16,771 | 16,967] 17,074 | 16,334 
7,149 117,256 | 17,383 | 17,432 | 17,491 | 17,517 | 17,488 | 17,365 | 17,225 | 17,082 | 16,852] 16,651 | 17,238 
6,445 | 16,296 | 16,199 | 16,072 | 15,985 | 15,942 | 15,733 | 15,688 | 15,739 | 15,835 | 15,972] 15,992 | 15,989 
5,993 | 16,091 | 16,231 | 16,364 


DURABLE 


GOODS 


1948...... 
1949...... 
1950....-- 
1951...... 
1952...... 
1953......) 1 
1954...... 
1955...... 


8,404 
8,410 
8,037 
7,383 
8,890 
9,163 
0,027 | 1 
9,544 
9,124 


6,449 
8,337 
7,899 
7,355 
8,996 
9,222 
0,126 
9,410 
9,211 


8,463 
8,372 
7,786 
7,440 
9,060 
9,249 
0,236 
9,298 
9,300 


8,459 
8,289 
7,657 
7,605 
9,113 
9,294 

10,263 
9,191 

9,396 


8,375 
8,258 
7,482 
7,898 
9,127 
9,265 

10,281 
9,115 


8,391 
8,225 
7,419 
8,060 
9,142 
8,902 

10,289 
9,070 


8,262 


8,349 8,313 8,346 8,342 
7,350 7,336 7,407 6,969 
8,177 8,415 8,492 8,681 
9,102 9,081 9,075 9,102 
8,710 9,271 9,536 9,679 
10,287 | 10,198 | 10,096 9,996 
8,912 8,856 8,881 8,975 


8,302 
7,039 
8,724 
9,134 
9,831 
9,805 
9,082 


8,197 
7,279 
8,778 
9,153 
9,943 
9,677 
9,105 


NONDURABLE GOODS 


1947.....-. 
1948...... 
1949...... 
1950......- 
1951...... 
1952...... 
1953...... 
1954...... 
1955...... 


6,935 | 6,908 | 6,909 | 6,892] 6,852 | 6,824 | 6,868] 6,886] 6,926| 6,956] 6,998] 7,035] 6,918 
7,082 | 7,056 | 7,058 | 6,924 | 6,960 | 7,070 | 7,056] 7,045 | 7,014) 6,983 | 6,965| 6,905| 7,010 
6,834 | 6,790 | 6,746 | 6,690 | 6,640 | 6,628 | 6,609] 6,654 | 6,717] 6,749 | 6,691] 6,707] 6,705 
6,723 | 6,725 | 6,759 | 6,754 | 6,781 | 6,804 | 6,885] 6,998 | 7,038| 7,043] 7,034| 7,046 | 6,882 
7,111 | 7,144 | 7,096 | 7,086 | 7,069 | 7,082 | 7,045] 6,997] 6,941] 6,913 | 6,901] 6,924 | 7,024 
6,912 | 6,920 | 6,914 | 6,914 | 6,892] 6,943 | 6,975} 7,026] 7,060] 7,092] 7,136| 7,131] 6,994 
7,423) 95887 |. 95108. 1 7,210) |) 6,228) 7,167 | 7,129) 7,086 | 7,047] 6,074 | 7,198 
6,901 | 6,886 | 6,901 | 6,881 | 6,870 | 6,872 | 6,821] 6,832] 6,858| 6,860 | 6,890] 6,887} 6,870 


6,869 


6,880 


6,931 


6,968 
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Review of 


Recent Employment Developments 


The outstanding employment development of 
1954 was the reversal of the nonfarm employment 
downtrend. As 1954 opened, nonfarm employment 
was falling off--a continuation of the decline that 
had begun in the latter part of 1953. This down- 
trend continued through most of the year, but over- 
the-month employment reductions diminished pro- 
gressively, and by the fall the decline was ended. 
In the last 3 months of 1954 and during early 1955 
employment expanded, with the sharpest rise oc- 
curring in the spring of 1955. 


As a result, total nonfarm employment was 
47.9 million in early 1955, virtually equal to the 
year-ago level, but still about a million below early 
1953. 


Nonfarm employment trends during this period 
were dominated by fluctuations in manufacturing 
employment. The decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment was halted in mid-1954 as the process of in- 
ventory liquidation came to an end and the cutback 
of national security expenditures markedly slack- 
ened. The continuation of high levels of consumer 
expenditures for both durable and nondurable goods 
during the year as well as the high-level stability in 
expenditures for plant and equipment were contribu- 
ting factors to the uptrend in factory employment 
which occurred late in 1954, 


The 1954 manufacturing recovery was also 
marked by a sharp reversal of the downtrend in fac- 
tory hours which brought the factory workweek in 
March 1955 to within four-tenths of an hour of the 
peak for that month reached in 1953. 


Nonmanufacturing employment, as a whole, con- 
tinued to expand slowly through the year, although 
declines were noted in sectors closely allied with 
manufacturing. (See chart 1, p- xiv .) Construc- 
tion employment continued at high levels during 
1954 as a result of near record expenditures for new 
building, while population expansion and the staff- 
ing of new trade outlets in suburban areas accounted 
for a moderate increase in the number of workers 
in retail and wholesale trade. Moderate employ- 
ment gains were also evident in the service and fi- 
nance industries which were affected by population 
increases, a rising proportion of consumer expendi- 
tures for services, and increased financial activity. 
State and local government employment rose in 1954 
as existing school staffs were expanded and new 
schools were built to accomodate larger school popu- 
lations. The only significant employment declines 
were in two nonmanufacturing sectors closely allied 
with manufacturing--mining and transportation and 


public utilities--where reduced freight-carrying and 
coal-mining activities lowered employment. 


INDUSTRY PATTERNS DURING THE 
LACKENING OF THE DOWNTREND 
IN FACTORY EMPLOYMENT 


The first indication of manufacturing recovery 
during 1954 was the progressive contraction in the 
number of industries reporting employment declines. 
Although nearly every manufacturing industry group 
reported job reductions in the latter part of 1953, 
by early 1954 the pattern had changed perceptibly 
with some industries showing scattered signs of im- 
provement, some showing seasonal behavior, and 
others continuing to decline. 


Early Slackening in Nondurable-Goods 


Downtrend. 


Earliest signs of employment stability appeared 
in nondurable goods manufacturing, where employ- 
ment losses in several industry groups tapered ab- 
ruptly in January 1954, following large monthly 
losses in late 1953. Downtrends in the food, textiles, 
paper, printing, petroleum, and leather industry 
groups were almost completely halted and during the 
first 6 months of 1954 employment gains and losses 
in these industry groups largely followed seasonal 
patterns. 


Despite this wide area of employment stability 
total employment in the nondurable goods sector 
continued to decline slightly during the first half of 
the year because of continued job reductions in two 
industry groups--chemicals and apparel. Between 
January and June the chemicals industry group re- 
ported almost uninterrupted employment reductions, 
amounting to about 21,000 workers, in marked con- 
trast to the slight rise in employment which this 
industry usually reports during the early part of 
the year. More than one-half of the employment 
loss inthis group was reported by the industrial 
organic chemicals industry, which includes firms 
producing explosives, although most other indus- 
tries in this group also reported decreases. 


Although the apparel industry reported a slight 
rise in employment in March 1954, reflecting the 
peak effect of Easter production, total employment 
in the industry at mid-year was about 76, 000 below 
the January level, as a result of sharp declines in 
April and May. 


The declines in these 2 industry groups more 
than offset seasonal rises in other nondurable-goods 
groups so that the total number of employees in 
nondurable-goods plants was 6,769,000 in June 1954, 
a loss of about 75,000 in 6 months. 
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Durable-Goods Industries Recover More Slowly. 


The downturn in the durable-goods industries, 
which had suffered the most severe employment 
reductions in 1953, did not lose momentum until 
several months after the slackening in nondurables. 
Moreover, although monthly employment losses in 
durable-goods manufacturing became progressive- 
ly smaller during the first half of 1954, they were 
still substantial. By June 1954 durable-goods em- 
ployment of 9,066,000 was 470,000, or nearly 5 
percent, below the level recorded 6 months earlier. 


these 3 industry groups had been greater than 
10,000 per month. By mid-year, however, severe 
employment reductions in the primary metals and 
fabricated metals industry groups had ended and the 
situation in these two important industries had been 
stabilized. Nevertheless, these 2 industry groups 
combined showed a January-to-June loss of more 
than 112,000 workers, in contrast to rising or 
stable employment reported in most other postwar 
years. Ordnance employment, at 152,000 in June 
was down 59,000 from January. 


Chart 1. 
INDEX 


105 


no [— Nonagricultural Employment Levels 


1ST QUARTER OF 1954 AND 1ST QUARTER OF 1955 AS INDEX NUMBERS 
WITH THE BASE 1ST QUARTER OF 1953=100 


1954 1955 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The first slackening of the durable-goods down- 
turn occurred during early spring in three industry 
groups outside the metalworking area--lumber; 
furniture; and stone, clay, and glass. The early 
recovery of these industries was largely attribut- 
able to their dependence upon direct consumer 
markets and construction activity, areas of continu- 
ing high demand. The employment decline in the 
lumber industry group was reversed during the 
spring. In furniture, and in stone, clay, and glass 
the ending of the employment slump was marked by 
return to a pattern of seasonal employment changes 
during the second quarter of the year. 


As the second quarter of the year began, evi- 
dence of employment stability spread to the metal- 
working industries, as decelerating rates of decline 
appeared in three additional industry groups--ord- 
nance, primary metals, and fabricated metals. 
Earlier in the year employment losses in each of 


xiy 


In contrast, a number of other metalworking 
industry groups--electrical machinery, machinery, 
transportation equipment, instruments, and mis- 
cellaneous manufacturing--continued to report al- 
most uninterrupted declines throughout this 6-month 
period. Although rates of loss varied among the 
various industry segments making up these major 
groups, nearly every one showed some employment 
decline during this time. 


INDUSTRY PATTERNS DURING THE JULY- 
DECEMBER RECOVERY 


Changes in the durable-goods sector, particu- 
larly the fluctuations in automobile employment dur- 
ing the model changeover cycle, dominated employ- 
ment developments during the last 6 months of 1954. 
Between July and December total employment in 
durable-goods plants rose by about 330,000. This 
was slightly more than the average gain shown for 
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this period in other postwar years. 


The third quarter of 1954 opened with durable- 
goods employment dropping sharply between June 
and July. However, this drop was attributable to 
the combined effects of work stoppages and season- 
al factors rather than an acceleration in the down- 
trend. Durable-goods employment increased be- 
tween August and September but this gain was large- 
ly attributable to the settlement of a work stoppage 
in the lumber industry. In October, durable-goods 
employment turned upward significantly for the 
first time in 1954, This trend continued without 
interruption through the fourth quarter of the year. 


The sharp employment rise in automobile plants 
that began in October was the first significant indi- 
cation of an employment upturn in durable-goods 
manufacturing. Several months earlier, automo- 
bile employment had dropped sharply as production 
was curtailed for inventory reductions and for re-: 
tooling, but with the beginning of 1955-model pro- 
duction, automobile employment turned up sharply. 
As a result, total employment in the transportation 
equipment industry group rose by 67,000 between 
September and October, and an additional 131,000 
workers were added in the next 2 months as auto 
production mounted. 


The impact of this activity was soon transmitted 
to metalworking and metal supplier plants, and in 
late fall, employment in both the primary and fabri- 
cated metals groups turned upward. In the primary 
metals group, gains occurred in the basic iron and 
steel complex and in plants engaged in the smelting, 
rolling, and casting of nonferrous metals, while 
sharp increases were noted in metal stamping plants 
in the fabricated metals group. 


Employment in the electrical machinery group 
also turned upward in the fall as a result of sharp 
job gains in plants manufacturing electrical equip- 
ment for motor vehicles. Between October and De- 
cember employment in this small industry increased 
from 65,000 to 74,000, a gain of nearly 14 percent. 


In furniture,and in stone, clay,and glass, where 
employment had stabilized in the spring of 1954, em- 
ployment changes during the third quarter consist- 
ently exceeded seasonal expectations. The very 
sharp rise in lumber employment between August 
and September was principally attributable to the 
settlement of a major work stoppage in this indus- 
try while a part of the employment increase in the 
furniture industry group was a secondary effect of 
the lumber settlement. 


Table 1. Employees in manufacturing establishments, by major industry group, 
First Quarter 1955 
‘(In thousands) 


Major industry group First Quarter 1955 


First Quarter 1955 net change from: 


First Quarter 1954 |First Quarter 1953 


MANUFACTURING 


Durable Goods 


Ordnance and accessories . . 
Lumber and wood products (except 


Stone, clay, and glass products . ee a 
Primary metal industries . . . 
Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, 
machinery, and transportation equipment) 


Machinery (except electrical) - 

Electrical machinery .......-. 
Transportation equipment ....... 
Instruments and related products ..... . 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries . 


Nondurable Goods . . . . « « « « 


Food and kindred products . . . 

Textile-mill products . . 
Apparel and other finished textile products . ° 
Paper and allied products . oo 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries . . 
Chemicals and allied products ....... 
Products of petroleum and coal. ..... 
Rubber products . . 
Leather and leather products . 


16,062 - 210 


1, 160 


9,218 


138.2 

701.9 + 25.0 = 53.2 

355.3 * 24 33.6 

519.7 + 9.0 - 17.7 
1,226.2 94 120.6 
¥5.053.7 - 16.6 - 90.2 
1,524.7 - 106.0 - 222.1 
1,096.1 - 26.8 - 127.2 
1,842.7 - 323.5 

309.7 - 21.1 - 19.8 

454.2 - 17.8 ~ 31.5 


6, 844 a - 237 
96.2 4.8 
1,075.3 - 5.9 - 144.6 
1,222.6 + 10.4 - 44.5 
532.9 + 5.0 + 11.8 
799.9 + 1a + 17.9 
798.9 - 1.6 - a2 
248. 1 « ‘& - 9.2 
267.5 > - 14.8 
382. 3 + 6.5 - 17.7 
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On the other hand, employment declines were 
still evident during the second half of the year in 
the ordnance, machinery, and instrument industry 
groups. While the sharp rate of decline in ordnance 
employment caused by the drop in national security 
expenditures was substantially reduced by mid- 
year, the number of jobs in this industry continued 
to decline during the second half of 1954. Jobs in 
the machinery industry group, which had been de- 
creasing since early 1953, continued to fall in the 
latter half of 1954, but here again the rate of de- 
cline was also reduced. For the most part, the 
continuation of the machinery downturn was attrib- 
utable to job reductions in plants manufacturing 
producers' durable equipment; employment in plants 
producing such service-industry and household 
machinery as laundry and refrigeration equipment 
rose during the fourth quarter of 1954. 


covery from the work stoppage in this industry 
which occurred in late summer. 


In the chemicals industry group, the beginning 
of the fourth quarter marked the cessation of em- 
ployment reductions. The course of employment 
in this industry group turned upward and continued 
to rise through the end of the year. The most no. 
table increase in this group occurred in the indus- 
trial organic chemicals industry with smaller gains 
in plants manufacturing inorganic chemicals and 
paints, pigments, and fillers. 


MANUFACTURING UPSWING ACCELERATES 
IN FIRST QUARTER OF 1955 


Manufacturing employment turned upward again 
after the usual post-Christmas reductions and show- 


Chart 2. 
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March 1955 data: preliminary 


In contrast to the sharp employment changes in 
durable goods during the second half of 1954, non- 
durable-goods employment remained relatively 
stable with most industry groups reporting seasonal 
gains and losses. However, employment advances 
were noted in chemicals and rubber, two industry 
groups which had previously been declining in the 
first part of the year. In the rubber industry, em- 
ployment began to increase early in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1954 and continued to rise without interrup- 
tion through the remainder of the year. For the 
most part these gains reflected the influence of 
rising automobile output upon tire production, al- 
though some of the gains were attributable to a re- 


ed continued strength during the first quarter of 
1955. At the close of the quarter it appeared that 
the uptrend was accelerating and spreading as 
more industries joined the list of those showing 
sharp job gains. 


Between February and March of 1955, the total 
number of factory jobs rose by 141,000, the sharp- 
est gain reported for this time of year since 1946. 
Moreover, 19 of the 21 major industry groups re- 
ported gains. The employment rise was most mark- 
ed in the primary metals groups with a gain of 
26,000, the largest single employment increase 
that this group had reported in any month since 
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1946--except for a few months which marked the 
end of work stoppages. Blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills accounted for half of this increase, 
but all other primary metals industries including 

ferrous and nonferrous foundries also reported em- 


ployment gains. 


Employment in the fabricated metals group 
also rose sharply--the February-March gain of 
15,000 workers was a postwar record for the sea- 
son in that group. Similarly, the machinery, fur- 
niture, electrical machinery, and miscellaneous 
manufacturing industry groups reported substan- 
tially greater job gains than usually occur between 
February and March. Moreover, the increase in 
the machinery group was the largest employment 
rise in this industry since early 1953 and reflected 
the upturn in the demand for producer's durable 
goods as well as increases in household and agri- 


cultural machinery production. 


this year, first quarter employment levels were 

above those of a year earlier in only 9 industry 

groups--lumber;rubber; printing; leather; stone, 

clay, and glass; apparel; furniture; paper; and pri- 

mary ‘metals--and all but 2 of these--paper and 
rinting--were below 1953 first quarter levels. 
See table 1, p. xv.) 


First quarter 1955 employment in the durable- 
goods sector, at 9.2 million was more than 200,000 
below early 1954 levels and more than 900, 000 below 
the average for the first 3 months of 1953. In only 
three industries--lumber; furniture; and stone, clay, 
and glass--had the current uptrend more than offset 
effects of employment reductions during 1954. Lum- 
ber employment, at 702,000 in early 1955, was 
25,000 higher than a year earlier, as a result of in- 
creases in logging camps, sawmills, planing mills, 
and plants producing millwork, plywood, and pre- 


fabricated structural-wood products. In the furniture. 


Table 2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry 
division, First Quarter 1955 


(In thousands) 


Industry division 


First Quarter 1955 


First Quarter 1955 net change from: 


First Quarter 1954/ First Quarter 1953 


TOTAL NONFARM ..... 


47,900 - 60 


- 1,103 


Mining. « 5 4 738 - 70 - 127 
Contract construction... . s 2,223 - 79 - 154 
Transportation and public utilities ... 3,942 - 70 - 229 
Wholesale and retail trade ....... 10, 374 + 44 + 54 
Finance, insurance, and real estate ... 2, 137 + 73 + 143 
Service and miscellaneous ....... 5, 547 + 61 + 188 

: 6,877 + 190 + 182 


Transportation equipment plants continued to 
expand between February and March 1955, adding 
23,000 workers to their payrolls as a result of re- 
cord production schedules in automobiles and a 
seasonal expansion in shipbuilding activity. 


The February-March upturn in nondurable- 
goods plants was, after allowing for the usual sea- 
sonal factors, the largest gain this sector had re- 
ported since the 1955 downturn began. The rise 
resulted from widespread employment increases in 
a number of industry groups. The uptrend in the 
chemicals industry group was accelerated, as chem 
chemical plants added about 15,000 employees to 
their rolls, a record February~March increase. 
Printing, rubber, and leather also reported un- 
usually large gains for this time of year. 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT LEVELS IN THE 
FIRST QUARTER OF 1955 


Despite gains in late 1954 and the sharp up- 
trend in early 1955, the number of factory workers, 
at an average of 16.1 million in the first quarter of 
1955, was still about 200,000 below early 1954 
levels when the downturn was under way, and more 
than a million below corresponding 1953 levels. 
Although employment in nearly every manufactur- 
ing industry group was rising in the first part of 
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group, total employment rose to 351,000 in the 
first quarter of 1955, a gain of nearly 2,000 over 
a year ago with the largest gain in household fur- 
niture plants reflecting the continuation of strong 
consumer demand for home furnishings. Employ- 
ment in the stone, clay, and glass industry group, 
at 520,000 was 9,000 above first quarter 1954 em- 
ployment levels, with the sharpest relative gain 

in the small flat glass industry, a supplier to the 
automobile industry. Substantial employment in- 
creases were made in plants supplying such con- 
struction materials as concrete, gypsum, plaster, 
and structural-clay products. Despite these gains, 
however, employment in the lumber, and stone, 
clay, and glass, and furniture groups still ranged 
about 3 to 9 percent below early 1953 levels. 


Although primary metals employment, at 1.2 
million in early 1955, was nearly 120,000 below the 
early 1953 level it was virtually the same as in the 
first quarter of 1954. Thus, the employment up- 
trend in the past few months has almost exactly 
counterbalanced declines during most of 1954. With- 
in this group decreases occurred in the basic iron 
and steel complex (blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills), but over-the-year gains were made 
in iron and steel foundries, and in rolling, drawing, 
and alloying of nonferrous metals. These increases 
reflected both the influences of immediate economic 
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improvement and a continuation of the long-run 
trend toward increasing use of such nonferrous 
metals as copper and aluminum. 


On the other hand, employment in the machin- 
ery group was 106,000 below first quarter 1954 
levels as a result of continued declines in such 
capital equipment industries as metalworking, spe- 
cial-industry, and general industrial machinery, 
and engines and turbines. Employment was also 
significantly below year-ago levels in service-in- 
dustry and household-machinery plants, which 
manufacture refrigeration, laundry, and sewing 
equipment for both commercial and home use. 


Employment in the nondurable-goods sector, 
at 6.8 million in early 1955, was virtually the 
same as a year earlier, as a result of the relative- 
ly stable employment pattern in this sector during 
1954. However, the total number of workers in 
paper, printing, apparel, rubber, and leather was 
higher thana year ago. Current employment in 
paper and printing was also above 1953 first quar- 
ter levels, as a result of the maintenance of high 
levels of employment in these industry groups. In 
textiles, the sharp downturn of late 1953 resulted 
in a loss of about 140,000 between early 1953 and 
early 1954, but the continued stability throughout 
most of 1954 brought employment in the first quar- 
ter of 1955 only slightly below early 1954 level. 

By March 1955, however, nearly all of the indus- 
tries in this group including two of the largest 
three--knitting, and yarn and thread mills--were 
slightly above year-ago employment levels. 


FACTORY WORKWEEK RECOVERY PARALLELS 
EMPLOYMENT UPSWING 


Changes in the factory workweek have paral- 
leled recent employment developments. Hours of 
work, like employment, declined rapidly early in 
the fall of 1953, following a period of relative sta- 
bility earlier in the year. In December 1953, aver- 
age weekly hours were 40.2, nearly an hour below 
the peak for the year recorded in March. 


At the beginning of 1954, however, with the 
slackening in the employment downtrend, the de- 
cline in hours of work halted abruptly. The work- 
week rose two-tenths of an hour between January 
and February instead of showing the usual decline. 
A period of relative stability in factory hours fol- 
lowed; and by late spring, a moderate uptrend had 
developed. Between May and August the factory 
workweek lengthened from 39.3 to 39.7, one of the 
largest gains in this period in postwar years. After 
August, the rising trend of factory hours became 
more pronounced and by November 1954 all of the 
immediately preceding decline had been recovered 
so that weekly hours, at 40.2 were slightly higher 
than the 40.0 hours of November 1953. 


The continuing rise in hours was reflected in 
the less than seasonal decline in the workweek be- 
tween December 1954 and January 1955 and the 
greater than seasonal recovery in the following 
month. The three-tenths of an hour rise in weekly 
hours between February and March 1955 was the 
largest gain in the workweek between these months 
reported since World War II and brought the factory 
workweek to 40.7 hours in March, its highest point 
since mid-1953. (See chart 2, p. xvi .) 


The gain over March 1954 was 1.2 hours and 
for the first time since the downturn had begun each 
of the 21 major industry groups reported longer 
workweeks than a year earlier. Gains of 2 or more 
hours were registered in primary metals, transpor- 
tation equipment, and rubber, while the workweeks 
in lumber, furniture, and textiles were more than 
an hour above year-ago levels. The increase over 
March 1954 levels in printing, chemicals, and food, 
on the other hand, were small. 


Sixteen of the 21 major industry groups reported 
average workweeks exceeding the 40-hour mark in 
March 1955, as compared to 11 industry groups a 
year earlier. This indicated the widespread use of 
overtime in manufacturing plants, since scheduling 
of overtime is usually more extensive than reported 
on payroll records from which average hours are 
computed. (The formally scheduled workweek tends 
to be higher than the average hours reported for 
this series because absenteeism, turnover, and 
other attendance factors are taken into account, 
thus detracting from the scheduled workweek). 


NONMANUF AC TURING EMPLOYMENT 
DEVELOPMENTS IN 1954 AND 1955 


In contrast to manufacturing, most nonmanufac- 


turing industries showed continued moderate employs 
ment uptrends throughout 1954 and early 1955. The 
manufacturing downturn was paralleled in only two 
nonmanufacturing sectors--mining and transporta- 
tion--which are closely allied to manufacturing acti- 
vity. (See table 2, p. xvii.) 


Contract construction employment remained 
near peak levels throughout 1954 and early 1955, in 
contrast to the pattern in 1948-49 when the manu- 
facturing downswing was accompanied by a similar 
decline in construction employment. Total employ- 
ment in the construction industry at 2,223,000 in 
the first quarter of 1955, was only about 80,000 
under early 1954 levels. However, there were di- 
vergent trends within the industry. Both building 
and nonbuilding construction reported slight em- 
ployment reductions over the year but the highway 
and street component of nonbuilding construction 
showed an over-the-year increase. The total num- 
ber of employees on general contractors’ payrolls 
was significantly lower in March 1955 thana year 
earlier but such special-trade contractors as paint- 
ing, and other special-trades (masonry, plastering, 
carpentry, roofing, and concrete work) reported 
expanded work forces between March 1954 and 
March 1955. The only special-trade contractors 
reporting job reductions over the year were elec- 
trical contracting and plumbing and heating. 


The number of workers in retail and wholesale 
trade establishments rose slowly but steadily dur- 
ing most of 1954, with only minor seasonal fluctua- 
tions. This uptrend was due both to the continued 
high volume of consumer expenditures and to the 
continued expansion of retail trade in suburban 
areas. By March 1955 total employment in this 
sector was about 105,000 higher than a year ear- 
lier. About three-fourths of this over-the-year gain 
was in retail establishments, with apparel and ac- 
cessories stores and food and liquor stores report- 
ing the sharpest relative increases. Employment 
reductions were noted in general merchandise 
stores and automobile and accessories dealers. 
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Employment in financial establishments (in- 
cluding insurance and real estate and banking ac- 
tivities) moved upward continuously throughout 
1954 and the first quarter of 1955, setting new 
monthly peaks each month. Employment in finan- 
cial activities, at 2. 1 million in the first quarter 
of 1955, was 73,000 more than a year earlier and 
143,000 higher than early 1953. 


Substantially the same pattern prevailed in the 
service industries where record monthly levels 
were also established in 1954 and the first quarter 
of 1955. Between early 1953 and early 1954 total 
employment in the service industry increased by 
about 127,000 while in the following year another 
61,000 workers were added to service establish- 
ments. For the most part, these increases re- 
sulted from an expansion of both professional and 
nonprofessional personnel in private educational 
and hospital facilities. 


The expansion of public school facilities was 
the principal factor underlying almost uninterrupt- 
ed increases in the number of workers employed in 
State and local governments. Throughout 1954 and 
early 1955, State and local government employment 
continued upward reaching successive monthly peak 
levels. Between early 1953 and 1954 State and local 
government employment increased by 171, 000, 
while in the following year more than 224, 000 em- 
ployees were added to payrolls, bringing employ- 
ment in the first quarter of 1955 to 4.7 million. 


The employment pattern in State and local gov- 
ernment was in marked contrast to that in the Fed- 
eral Government where rolls were reduced sharply. 
Between early 1953 and the first quarter of 1954, 


Federal payrolls were reduced by about 180, 000. 
In the following year the number of Federal jobs 
was reduced by an additional 35, 000 bringing Fed- 
eral employment to 2.1 million, the lowest level 
since 1951. 


Apart from the decline in Federal employment, 
the only major downtrends in nonmanufacturing dur- 
ing 1954 occurred in the two industry sectors which 
were closely allied with manufacturing activity-- 
transportation and public utilities, and mining. Em- 
ployment in the transportation and public utilities 
sector declined sharply in the early part of 1954 as 
a result of a substantial reduction in railroad and 
other freight-carrying activities. Although employ- 
ment in this sector continued to decline through the 
remaining three quarters of the year, the reductions 
were significantly smaller than the sharp drop in 
the first quarter, and by early 1955 the downtrend 
has been virtually halted. Nevertheless, as a result 
of the year's declines, in this sector, employment 
of 3.9 million this spring was about 70, 000 less 
than a year ago and almost a quarter of a million 
less than in the first quarter of 1953. Virtually all 
of these losses occurred in the transportation indus- 
try as a secondary result of the manufacturing down- 
turn. Employment in communications and other 
public utilities was at about the same level as in the 
previous 2 years. 


In the mining sector, employment showed a 
nearly uninterrupted decline during 1954 as the long- 
term downtrend in coal-mining activity continued. 
Mining employment totalled 738, 000 during the first 
quarter of 1955, 127,000 lower than in the early 
part of 1953. The loss between the first quarter of 
1954 and the first quarter of 1955 was 70,000. 
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THE FOOD INDUSTRY SINCE 1950 
Annual Average 1950-54; Monthly 1955 


Index (1947-49=100) 


Chart 1.—Copies of this page 
available upon s:<quest. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 
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Historical Data 
Table A-1: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


by industry division 


(In thousands) 


Contract Transpor- | Wholesale| Finance,| Service 
Year and month TOTAL Mining con- Manufac— | tation and Jang retaiijinsurance,| and Govern- 
struction | *ring public trade | and real| miscel-| ment 


utilities estate | laneous 


Annual averege: 


686,009 1,124 1,021 10,534 3,711 664. 1,050 2,054 2,671 

27,080 1,230 848 10,534 3,998 4,623 1,110 | 2,142 2,603 

953 1,012 8,132 3,459 4,754 1,097 | 2,187 2,531 

85,500 920 1,185 8,986 3,505 5, 08% 1,079 | 2,268 2,542 
1,203 1,229 10,155 3,882 5,494 1,123 | 2,431 2,611 
errr mes 1,092 1,321 9,523 3,806 5,626 1,163 | 2,516 2,723 
1,080 1,446 9,786 3,824 5,810 1,166 | 2,591 2,802 
1926 .cccccccccececes 29,539 1,176 1,555 9,997 3,940 6,033 1,235 | 2,755 2,848 - 
1,105 1,608 9,839 3,891 6,165 1,295 | 2,871 2,917 
1,Q41 1,606 9,786 3,822 6,137 1,360 | 2,962 2,996 


ere 918 2,165 14,178 3,949 9,513 1, 765 4, 972 5,856 
1950 hh, 738 889 23555 14, 967 3,977 9,645 1, 82h 5,077 6, 026 
ae 916 2,603 16,104 4,166 10,012 1,892 | 5, 6, 389 
1952 eeeeeceseeesesee 48, 303 885 2,634 16,334 4,185 10,281 1, 967 5,411 6 609 
852 2,622 17,238 4,221 10, 527 2,038 5,538 6, 
48,285 TTO 2,527 15, 008 10,498 2,114 Ds 6,751 


1954: January.... 48,125 821 2,280 16, 380 k, 055 10,407 2,051 | 5,474 6,657 
February... 47, 894 810 2,286 16,265 4,015 10,295 2,063 | 5,476 6, 684 
March...... 47, 864 79% 2, 340 16,170 3, 10, 289 2,077 | 5,507 6,721 
TT2 2,452 15, 948 3,991 10, 47% 5,611 6, 725 
May sseee 47, 939 761 2, 15, 781 3,993 10, 351 2,103 5,672 6, 736 
June........ 2, 15, 835 4,017 10, 389 5,715 6,716 
July........ | 47,866 2,686 15, 584 4,029 10,351 | 2,150 | 5,755 6,552 
August..... 48,123 763 2,735 15, 822 4,018 10, 321 2,151 | 5,750 6,563 
September... 48,490 2, 15,972 k, 023 10, 447 2,141 | 5,719 6, 746 
October..... 48,580 743 2,652 16,007 4, 005 10, 548 2,136 | 5, 6,829 
Hovember.... 48, 808 Th 2,598 16,057 3, 986 10, 7&5 2,134 | 5,622 6,917 
December.... kg, 463 ThT 2,426 16, 050 3,996 11, 354 2,136 | 5,588 7,166 

1955: January..... 2,237 15,925 3,927 10,419 2,12h | 5,533 6, 835 
February.... 47, 753 737 2,169 16, 060 3,937 10, 309 2,132 5,536 6,873 
March....... | 48,206 736 2, 26% 16,201 3, 963 10, 39% 2,154 | 5,572 6,922 

a 


Ce 
1929 .ccccccccccccoe| 32,081 1,078 1,497 10,534 3,907 6,401 1,431 | 3,127 3,066 ay 
1930 .....secececeee] 29,243 | 1,000 | 1,372 | 9,402 | 3,675 | 6,06% | 1,398 | 3,084 | 3,149 
1931 eoeereeeseeeser 26, 383 864 1,214 8,021 3,243 5,531 1,333 2,913 396 | 
1932 23,377 T22 gT0 6,797 2,804 4,907 1,270 2,682 
1933 eorereeereeeeae 23,466 735 809 7,258 2,659 4,999 1,225 2,614 3,167 
1935 eoreeceeeseeaeee 26,792 888 gle 8,907 2,771 5,692 1,262 2,883 a 
1937 30,718 1,006 10,606 3,114 6, 543 1,355 3,233 3,749 
1938 eoeeerereeeseee 28,902 882 1,055 9,253 2,840 6,453 1,347 3,196 3,876 
845 1,150 10,078 2,912 6,612 1,399 | 3,321 3,995 ya 
916 | 1,29h | 10,780 | 3,013 | 6,980 | 1,836 | 3,477 | 4,202 
1941 36,220 947 1,790 12,974 3,2h8 7,416 1,480 3,795 4, 660 
392779 983 2,170 | 15,051 3,433 7,333 1,469 | 3,857 5,483 
1943 eeseereeeseseres 42,106 917 1,567 17,361 3,619 7,189 1,435 3,919 6, 080 
18) 41,534 883 1,094 17,111 3,798 7,260 1,409 | 3,934 6, 043 
1945 40, 037 826 1,132 15,302 3,872 75522 1,428 4, O11 5, 
852 1,661 14,461 4,023 8,602 1,619 | 4, 5,595 
aly 43,462 g 1,982 15,290 4,122 9,196 1,672 | 4,783 5,474 : 


Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 


establishments, by industry 


‘In thousands) 


Industry 


All employees 


Production workers 


1955 


Tron mining... 
Copper Mining... 
Lead and Zinc mining... 


CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL-GAS 
Petroleum and natural-gas production 

(except contract 


NONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING....... 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION... 


NONBUILDING 
Highway and Street... 
Other nonbuilding construction........ 


SPEC IAC -TRADE 
Plumbing and heating... 
Painting and 
Electrical work. 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS.............. 
Meat products... 
Dairy 
Canning and preserving... 
Grain-mill 
Bakery products. 


Confectionery and related products.... 
Beverages. 
Miscellaneous food 


TOBACCO MANUFACTURES................... 
Cigarettes... 
Tobacco stemming and redrying......... 


February _| 


BI 
VO 


BS 


Qw 


DAN 


SORBE 


ASS 8 


ath 


[March [February | January | March 
TOTAL | +8, 206 47,753 47, Th - - TEX 
Se 
736 737 T41 - - ~ Br 
Ne 
Oh. 94.1 80.9 80.7 80.3 Kr 
am 30.4 30.2 30.3 26.2 26.0 25.8 D3 
28.6 28.6 28.3 2h. 2h.2 Ce 
oo 16.2 16.2 16.2 13.9 13.9 13.8 He 
M: 
: 38.3 39.8 42.6 36.2 38.5 
207.4 209.9 210.5] 189.9 192.5 192.4 PI 
— 
294.2 293.2 293.6 - ~ 
- 123.6 123.9 12h.9 
M 
102.0 99.8 100.1 87.1 85.0 85.2 

389 398 - = = Ll 
162.1 147.4 152.6 - 
249.0 2h1.2 - - 
| 853 1,780 1,839 - - 
729.9 694.6 733.3. - | 
266.9! 264.7 270.6 - F 
130.7 121.7 121.6 - - - 

a 143.3 144.6 148.5 - - - 

4 2 Other special-trade contractors....... 562.2 554.6 565.4 - - = 

16, 060 15,925 |12,787 12, 649 12,523 

9,220 9,113 | 7,383 7, 282 7,182 

RONDURABLE 6, 840 6,812 5, 5,367 5, 341 
ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES 137-4 137.2 139.9 93.9 96.0 

an 1,420.1 | 1,409.7 | 1,430.2 | 991.5 1, 

317.7 318.1 324.9 247.9 | 
113.5 112.4 111.0 

159.6 154.4 164.0 

tg 117.7 117.7 118.2 

— 280.1 280.0 278.6 

76.8 78.1 81.5 

194.5 189.6 191.8 
132.8 131.8 130.4 

ae 92.1 97.1 99.5 | 

32.5 32.1 32.4 

38.7 39.4 35.5 

7-5 7.5 7-5 

13.4 18.1 
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Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry - Continued 


{In thousands) 


All employees Production workers 
Industry 1955 1955 
March February January March February | January 
Yarn and thredd milla... 131.3 131.1 130.0 121.5 121.4 120.6 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares............ 31.7 31.2 31.3 27.9 2.3 27.3 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.........06. 89.6 90.3 89.9 78.5 79.2 78.7 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings..... 50.7 50.8 50.3 42.6 42.6 42.3 
Hats (except cloth and millinery......... 12.2 1235 10.9 ps 
Miscellaneous textile 64.5 64.4 63.5 55.3 54.2 
APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
Men's and boys' suits and coats.......... 122.6 121.9 120.1 110.2 110.1 108.0 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work 
CLOTHING. 314.1 309.2 300.1 290.3 284.8 275-7 
Women's outerwear....cccccccccccccccccccs 384.1 385.0 376.4 343.3 343.1 334.5 
Women's, children's under garments.......- 118.0 115.5 112.9 105.8 103.0 100.3 
Children's: outerwear 72.8 74.1 66.1 67.2 64.3 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories....|_ 61.9 61.7 59.8 55.2 54.9 53.0 
Other fabricated textile products........ 129.0 127.5 124.9 108.4 107.0 104.5 
LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
702.6 705.8 697.3 634.7 639.3 631.3 
Logging camps and 76.0 84.0 80.0 69.4 TT. 
Sawmills and planing mills........-.eeee- 383.3 381.9 377-7 353.3 353.1 349.5 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood productsS.......seceeeees 132.3 130.6 130.9 33-5 110.0 110.5 
Wooden Containers. 53-3 53.2 53.7 49.3 49.2 49.7 


Miscellaneous wood 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES............... 


Hoveehold 251.9 250.8 218.2 217.0 214.1 
Office, public-building, and professional 

41.6 41.3 41.1 33.7 33.3 33.1 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and ; 

Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous 

furniture and 


PAPER AND ALLIED 
Pulp, paper, and paperboards mills....... 264.5 263.9 263.9 222.2 221.6 221.2 
Paperboard containers and boxeS.......ee- 144.8 143.5 144.3 118.3 117.3 118. 


Other paper and allied products......+... 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED 


ses 802.1 798.8 798.9 515.2 512.0 912.1 
61.9 62.3 63.0 26.2 26.0 2529 
BOONE we 48.4 47.6 47.5 29.4 28.7 28.5 
Commercials print 211.1 209.5 210.3 171.2 169.5 170.4 
Bookbinding and related industries....... 42.4 42.1 42,1 33-5 33.1 33.2 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing 

68.1 68.3 67.9 51.8 52.1 51.9 


j 

| 
Ws 

353.5 352. 347.8 297.8 296.4 292.6 
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Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry - Continued 


(In thousands) 


All employees 


Production workers 


Industry 1955 1955 
March | February | January | March | February | January 

CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS............. 809.3 794.7 792.8 548.3 535-3 534.4 
Industrial inorganic chemicals........... 104.2 102.6 105.0 72.4 72.1 Th.3 
Industrial organic chemicals............. 303.6 301.0 299.0 211.8 209.2 207.0 
Soap, cleaning and polishing 

Paints, pigments, and fillers............ 70.3 69.7 69.7 kh 1 43.7 Kh 2 
Gum and’ wood Chenicale.< 7.8 7.8 6.6 6. 6.6 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats....... 40.9 41.4 42.5 28.2 28.6 29.9 
Miscellaneous chemicals.....ccccccccccvee 91.7 90.7 89.9 58.9 57.9 Del 
PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL............ 248.5 2h7 4 248.3 170.8 169.7 168.6 
Petroleum Pel 199.8 199.7 201.6 131.9 131.6 131.8 
Coke, other petroleum and coal products.. 48.7 47.7 46.7 38.9 38.1 36.8 
Tires end 114.7 114.1 112.9 87.4 86.5 85.3 
Rubber wear 26.8 26.8 27.4 21.4 21.5 22.1 
Other rubber products.......seseeeeseeees 127.7 126.4 125.6 102.4 101.4 101.1 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS.............. 385.7 384.4 376.7 346.2 344.5 336.3 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished... 43.4 43.5 43,2 38.8 39.1 38.8 
Industrial leather belting and packing... 4.8 4.6 4.7 3.7 3.6 3.6 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings..... 17.6 17.6 17.3 15.8 15.8 15.4 
Footwear (except 25125 252.3 249.7 227.8 227.8 
Lug gage ey ey 16.5 16.1 15.4 14.0 13.6 12.8 
Handbags and small leather goods..... Gare 35.4 34.7 32.4 31.8 31.2 29.0 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods... 16.5 15.6 14.0 14.3 13.4 8 - 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS........... 525.9 519.0 514.1 441.7 434.2 430.1 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.... 89.8 88.7 87.5 76.5 15.2 T4.1 
Glass products made of purchased glass... 16.9 16.9 16.7 14.6 14.6 14.5 
Structural: Clay sss Th.2 THA 67 66.1 66.1 
Pottery and related products............. 54.1 53.5 52.3 48.2 47.3 46.3 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products... 105.3 103.3 102.6 85.8 83.6 83.1 
Cut-stone and stone products.....ssseeees 19.7 19.6 19.2 Aico 17.2 16.7 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 

products 89.9 88.4 86.6 67.7 65.9 64.6 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES. 1,251<3 1,224.9 1,202.5 1,060.6 1,031.7 1,012.7 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 

607 594.1 561.5 523.1 508 .0 497 
Tron steel 229.1 221.5 216.2 201.4 193.8 188.4 
Primary smelting and refining of 

Secondary smelting and refining of 

TOUS 12.6 12.4 1253 9.5 9.2 9.2 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 

Nonferrous sex 84.9 82.3 80.8 70.8 68.0 66.6 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries... 142.7 141.1 139.6 115.1 113.2 ni2.1 
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Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry - Continued 


(In thousands) 


All employees Production workers 
Industry 1955 1955 
February | January February 


d 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT ORD- 
NANCE, MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION 
EQUIPMENT) 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware 

Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers' supplies 

Fabricated structural metal products..... 
Metal stamping, coating, and engraving... 
Lighting fixtures 

Fabricated wire products 

Miscellaneous fabricated metal products.. 


1, 


FON 
Eye 


& 


Bad 


MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Special-industry machinery (except 
metalworking machinery) 
General industrial machinery 
Office and store machines and devices.... 
Service-industry and household machines.. 
Miscellaneous machinery parts 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial apparatus... 
Electrical appliances 
Insulated wire and cable 
Electrical equipment for vehicles 
Electric lamps 
Communication equipment 
Miscellaneous electrical products 


CONC HK Wow 


Se 


838 


WINF 0 F Worn 


F NO W O EU 
w 


w 


a 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
Automobiles 

Aircraft and parts 
Aircraft 


Aircraft engines and parts 

Aircraft propellers and parts 

Other aircraft parts and equipment 
Ship and boat building and repairing 
Shipbuilding and repairing 
Boatbuilding and repairing 

Railroad equipment 

Other transportation equipment 


wr 
We oO @ wi OO Ow Ane FWD & 


oS 


ON 


w 


INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 

Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
instruments 

Mechanical measuring and controlling 
instruments...... pe 

Optical instruments and lenses 

Surgical, medical, and dental 
instruments 

Ophthalmic goods 

Photographic apparatus 

Watches and clocks 


Ww 


b& 


BEEN oS 


SRIS 
oS 8 
8 


RBS 


4 

2 

1, 

176.4 

225.3 

106.1 

180.0 

.2 

1,098.7 1,096.3 | 1,093.2 805.8 

= 64.7 

25:5 

78.9 

| 45.1 

| 

927.2 

| 148.6 

13.9 

111.8 

125.6 

101.7 

23.9 | 

54.5 

8.7 

311.5 

49.6 

85.0 

| 12.8 

39.4 

23.7 

66.7 


Industry Employment 


Table A-2: All employees and production workers in nonagricultural 
establishments, by industry - Continued 


(In thousands ) 


All employees Production 
Industry 1955 1955 a 4 
March _| | January | March | February | January 
MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES... 461.7 456.3 hh 6 377.1 370.9 360.0 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware.... 52.4 52.9 53.3 42.0 42,3 43.2 
Musical instruments and parts........... 17.4 15.0 15.0 14.9 
Toys and sporting Goods.< 75.9 70.6 65.5 62.2 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies.... 28.8 28.5 28.4 21.4 21.1 20.9 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions....... 66.3 67.1 65.6 55.9 56.5 55.0 
Fabricated plastics 74.9 73.1 71.8 61.6 59.6 58.3 
Other manufacturing industries.......... 142.5 114.2 110.6 
TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES........ 3,963 3,937 3,927 
Local railways and bus 120.4 121.1 
Trucking and Th2.0 732.3 72h.3 = = 
Other transportation and services........ 626.1 618.8 617.7 = = oe 
Air transportation (common carrier)..... 108.1 107.2 106.1 = = = 
Gas and electric utilities......cccccccee 554.3 553.3 553.1 = = 
Electric light and power utilities...... 248.0 247.6 27 .2 
Electric light and gas utilities 
Local utilities, not elsewhere 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 10,394 10,309 10,419 
7,581 7,503 7,602 - - 
General merchandise storeS.........eeeee. 1,296.6 1,269.2 1,326.6 = = - 
Automotive and accessories dealers....... 749.3 - - - 
Apparel and accessories stores........+2. 579.3 3553 579.0 - - - 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE........ 2,154 2,132 2,12h - - - 
Banks and trust 537.8 535-7 531.8 = 
Security dealers and exchanges........... 75.8 T4.2 724 - - ~ 
Insurance carriers and agents............ 782.2 718.3 776.2 = 
Other finance agencies and real estate... 757.8 23 - 
SERVICE AND 5,572 5,536 5,533 = 
Hotels and lodging 464.8 461.5 456. 
Personal services: 
Cleaning and dyeing plants........-eee- 154.2 150.3 152.7 - 
6,922 6,873 6,835 - - 
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Payroll Indexes 


Table A-3: Production workers and indexes of production-worker 
employment and weekly payroll in manufacturing industries 


| 


Production-worker employment Production-worker 
Index payroll index 
(in (1947-49 aver- | (1047-40 aver- 
age = 100) age es 100) 
Annual 
average: 
1939 8,192 66.2 2969 
19 8,811 Tle2 34.0 
10,877 8729 4903 
12,854, 10369 7202 
15,014 121.4 99.0 
19. 14,607 118.1 102.8 
12,105 9709 81.2 
12,795 103.4 eT 
19 9715 102.8 105-1 
19 11,597 938 9702 
125317 9906 111.7 
13,155 106.4 129.8 
13,144 106.3 136.6 
1953. 13, 833 111.8 151.4 
12, 101.8 137.7 
Monthly 
data: 
s 12,960 104.8 140.4 
12, 860 104.0 140.0 
12,766 103.2 137.9 
APP. 12, 101.4 134.5 
12, 39% 100.2 134.6 
12,437 100.5 135. 
DULY... 12,179 98.5 131.9 
AUB. 12,418 100. 134.8 
Sept 12,577 101.7 138.0 
12,612 102.0 139.1 
12,657 102.3 142.2 
12, 645 102.2 143.1 
1955: 12,523 101.2 141.5 
Feb... 12,649 102.3 
12,787 103.4 147.0 
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Shipyards 


Table A-4: Employees in Government and private shipyards, by region 


(In thousands) 


1955 


Region 1/ 
February 


PRIVATE VARDS. 


WAVY VARDS. 


Private 
Navy yards 


Private 
Navy 


GULF : 
Private 


Private 
Navy 


GREAT LAKES: 
Private 


INLAND: 


Private 


1/ The North Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in the following States: 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont. a 


The South Atlantic region includes all yards bordering on the Atlantic in the following States: Florida, 
Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. 


The Gulf region includes all yards bordering on the Gulf of Mexico in the following States: Alabama, 
Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas. 


The Pacific region includes all yards in California, Oregon, and Washington. 


The Great Lakes region includes all yards bordering on the Great Lakes in the following States: Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 


The Inland region includes all other yards. 
2/ Data include Curtis Bay Coast Guard Yard. 


a 209.0 206.5 206.1 229.3 233.4 

101.7 98.8 98.2 116.3 119.5 

| 07-3 107-7 107 -9 223.0 

39.9 40.1 45.3 47.1 

"a 16.5 16.3 16.5 19.1 19.5 

4 20.3 19.5 18.9 22.2 22.2 

54.6 551 55.0 57.6 58.4 
41 3.7 3.9 8.3 8.6 

4.6 4.1 4.7 4.8 


Federal Government 


Table A-5: Federal personnel, civilian and military 


(In thousands) 


Branch and agency 


TOTAL FEDERAL CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT ¥/............. 


Department of Defense 
Post Office Department 
Other agencies 
Legislative 
Judicial 
Executive= 
Department of Defense 
Post Office Department 
Other agencies 
Legislative 
Judicial 


TOTAL MILITARY PERSONNEL 4/ 


Marine Corps 
Coast Guard 


1/ Data refer to Continental United States only. 


2/ Includes all executive agencies (except the Central Intelligence Agency), and Government corporations. 
Civilian employment in navy yards, arsenals, hospitals, and on force-account construction is also included. 


3/ Includes all Federal civilian employment in Washington Standard Metropolitan Area (District of Columbia 
and adjacent Maryland and Virginia counties). 


4/ Data refer to Continental United States and elsewhere. 


: 
| 2,148 2,142 2,139 2,173 2,17% & 
2,122.1 2,116.4 2,113.2 2,147.0 2,148.7 
1,019.9 1,016.8 1,014.6 1,081.4 1,048.4 
502.1 503.7 504.8 500.8 502.2 i 
600.1 595.8 593.7 604.8 598.2 Pye 
—_ 21.8 21.8 21.7 21.8 21.8 es 
4.0 4.0 4.0 3.9 3.9 ice 
228.2 227.6 226.7 227.3 227.4 Ba 
207.5 207.0 206.1 206.6 206.6 Pe 
88.0 87.7 87. 87.3 87.4 
8.7 8.8 8.8 9.1 9.0 

110.9 110.5 109.9 110.2 110.2 ras 
20.0 19.9 19.9 20.0 20.0 : 
on on an 8 

| 3,134 3,187 3,231 3,372 3,390 
1,300.3 | 1,33h.0 1,438.6 1,445.4 
675.4 688.8 698.5 749.8 757.1 
210.5 214.8 217.6 221.1 231.0 
27.9 27.7 28.0 30.4 31.0 


State Employment 


Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
by industry division and State 


(In thousands) 


Mining Contract construction 


1955 5 1954 
Mer. Feb. | Mer. | Feb. | Mar, 


669.3 
209.8 
3,874.7 
397.2 
847.1 
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District of Columbia.2/... 90.4 
908.6 
915.2 
125.2 
617.0 
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541.2 

681.1 
258.2 
788.2 
1,725.5 
2,354.9 
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Missouri 

Nebraska..... 
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New Hampshire............. 
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New Mexico........ 
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Pennsylvania......... 
South Carolina...... bee 
South Dakota 
Tennessee......... 
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C8 

Sor 
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Washington. 
West Virginia. 
WYOMINEs 


UNFo 


Seed 
OW-) 


PAWN OFT 


=) 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


on 

662.1 662.3 28.4 Ale 
206.8 202.3 18.1 Ar’ 
305.9 306.2 14.8 Ar} 
aa 3,837.1 | 3,785.0 225.7 Cal 
|e 393.9 387.5 22.2 Col 
843.1 851.0 36.3 Cor 
- ~ pa Del 
486.6 15.9 Dis 
909.3 78.9 Fl 
.0 Ide 
3,231.7 141.1 11] 
1,318.3 In 
533. 
676.7 52.5 Lor 
259.5 10.2 Ma: 
TTh.2 | Ma: 
1,710.6 1,74 2 Ma. 
2,331.1 | 2,306.2 7 Mi 
814.2 814.3 815.9 Mil 
341.0 | 336.3 | 331.5 Mi 
ee 1,246.9 | 1,233.2 | 1,255.1 Mi 
143.9 143.2 147.1 
337-5 334.3 335.6 Ne 
- = 73.8 73.0 69.8 Ne 
i 171.6 171.1 169.9 Ne 
178.1 175.1 169.9 Ne 
North Carolina. 998.3 994.8 982.2 No 
og North Dakota. eoereereseeces 108.2 107.6 107.1 q No 
sa 534.3 531.3 529.6 =i Ok 
4kO.0 436.8 433.7 or 
ee 294.7 292.7 285.8 Rh 
515.6 511.3 509.4 So 
118.0 116.1 116.6 
819.2 813.4 809.4 
= 2,211.9 | 2,195.4 | 2,157.7 i te 

208.1 | 205.9 201.9 ut 
97.6 97.6 100.4 Ve 
a 882.7 876.7 869.1 vi 
450.8 468.9 we 
79.0 78.6 78.8 
lx 

Bev 


Employment 


Wholesale and 
retail trade 


State 


Red 


VES SHR ALS 


Nat OD NO 


public utilities 


VESHSRAR BH 


Transportation and 


WNODANN 


(In thousands) 
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Manufacturing 
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ee 


Ohio.. 
Oklahome. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


West Virginia... 


Tennessee. 


Massachusetts... 
New 
Pennsylvania.... 

Rhode 

South 


Nevada... 
New Hampshire. 


eee 
Minnesota..... 


Maine....... 


District of Columbia.......... 


Florida. 
T1linois. 
Indiana. 


Idaho. 


Kentucky 


Iowa.... 
Kaneas.. 


Arkansas... 


Arizona.....- 


Nanton 


230.7| 226.2] 228.0] 47.3] 47.5] 50.5] 136.9] 135.9] 135.5 
29.5 28.9 25.7] 20.0] 20.0] 19.9 52.2 51.3 51.0 a 
81.4 80.0 81.1 | 28.5 | 28.2 | 29.5 72.4 71.5 72.9 
1,047.0] 1,030.6 | 1,018.4 | 332.3 | 330.4 | 330.3 877.9 873.0 862.9 Mei: 
62.0 61.1 61.1] 41.7] 41.5 | 41.9 105.5 104.5 103.0 Fi 
416.0 413.4 431.8} 42.0] 42.3 41.4 145.0 142.5 
Delaware 54.7 54.2 - - - - 
16.0 15.8 16.7 bo 
136.6 139.3 132.4 
320.6] 317.0] 309.3 
20.3 20.7 19.7 ae 
1,226.2] 1,215.6] 1,229.2 
599.9 591.8 595.1 
164.8 162.8 159.7 ae 
130.4] 130.6 | 131.7 
155.2 157.1 150.7 
143.5 149.1 
102.3 104.1 101.3 
248.7 245.0 249.1 
667.4 663.5 687.5 ae 
1,142.1] 1,125.9 | 1,088.9 
769.6 762.5 800.9 | 141.1 | 142.0 ie 
17.2 16.8 15.6 | 17.8] 17.6 
1,884.0] 1,874.1 | 1,959.4 | 475.3 | 475.7 1, 1, 1, cae 
438.8] 438.5] 428.8] 60.3 | 60.4 ae 
6.4 6.3 5.9 | 12.9] 13.0 
1,311.1] 1,294.5 | 1,321.1 | 213.0 | 210.4 es 
86.6 85.3 82.7| 48.7] 48.4 
128.4 129.3 127.3 | 45.0] 44.6 Beis: 
1,432.9 | 1,420.7 | 1,496.4 | 301.1 | 302.2 
133.8 134.0 130.3 | 15.4] 15.5 say 
224.8 222.6 218.8 | 25.6] 25.5 
11.3 11.2 11.2 9.4 9.5 Werks 
276.1 27h .3 27h.9 | 57.5] 57-2 
30.0 29.8 29.3 | 21.5 | 21.6 
35-4 35-3 38.2 8.1 8.1 
240.9 2ho.8 239.5 | 80.9 80.7 
187.0 186.3 185.8 60.0 59.1 Bi 
126.9 126.5 126.1 | 47.7] 47-7 
427.3 435.5 | 73.5 | 72.7 


State Employment 


by industry division and State - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Table A-6: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


Finance, insurance, 


Service and 


and real estate miscellaneous Government 
State 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 1954 
Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 
rr 23.2 23.1 21.5 59.1 58.7 | 58.6 126.7 | 126.3 | 123.3 
CONG cndiknceenciesauene 8.3 8.2 Teh 27.5 27.3 26.6 42.9 42.6 39.8 
8.9 8.9 8.8 36.0 35.1 36.0 58.4 58.2 56.7 
000 172.7 510.7 506.0 | 494.6 667.9 663.3 644.9 
18.1 18.0 16.9 50.6 50.6 | 51.5 83.7 83.4 79.8 
45.4 45.0 43.9 83.9 84.2 83.1 76.8 72.1 
District of Columbia.2/.3/.... 22.7 23.2 22.9 64.6 64.8 | 64.7 250.3 | 249.3 | 2h8.2 
hh 42.7 143.4 142.6 | 141.5 144.8 143.5 137.7 
Georgia........ swccpecesanseal 32.9 32.6 32.4 86.1 85.2 85.1 148.6 149.3 140.5 
Idaho eeeee eeeeeesreeeeereereeeeee 4.2 4,1 4.2 16.¢ 16.1 15.7 25.9 25.8 25.2 
| | 166.2 366.2 | 362.8 | 363.4 | 342.2 | 331.9 
4h 97.6 97.1 99.2 155.0 154.0 151.1 
26.5 26.4 26.5 69.8 69.7 70.0 103.3 102.5 98.1 
Kansas...; 19.1 18.9 18.0 56.3 55.5 55.2 91.6 90.9 86.5 
61.1 | 60.6| 61.4 94.5 | 98.3 | 91.2 
24.8 24.6 23.2 76.1 76.1 73.7 112.0 111.3 108.5 
Maine..... Teh Te3 26.0 25.9 26.0 42.0 41.9 
36.0 35.5 36.2 84.9 83.7 81.3 120.2 119.4 117.0 
RED 86.0 85.2 83.9 208.0 207.3 | 207.1 234.9 233.1 228.1 
67.6 67.3 67.0 203.8 203.1 | 205.7 247.6 | 237.6 
4.004% 39.2 104.0 104.1 98.6 122.7 122.8 121.5 
Mississippi....... Jccontonenns 9.3 9.3 9.2 35.9 35.9 34.8 70.9 70.4 67.4 
CEE SL cnncktaneakacawunte 61.0 60.3 60.1 148.8 147.9 | 150.4 151.8 150.9 145.4 
ES ere 5.2 5.1 4.8 18.9 18.7 18.8 26.7 26.8 29.1 
19.1 18.9 18.5 43.8 | 43.7 67.2 66.8 64.6 
2.0 1.8 16.5 16.4 | 16.3 13.3 13.2 12.8 
New Hampshire.........seeeeeee 5.4 5.4 5.3 17.6 17.7 | 17.7 20.7 20.4 19.6 
re 62.2 62.0 63.1 174.1 173.7 | 171.5 198.7 197.4 191.7 
6.0 5.9 5.6 22.4 22.3 22.6 45.5 45.3 43.3 
New 22.8 21.6 418.5 786.3 783.5 Th1.7 735.9 714.8 
North Carolina.....scccccesece 29.4 29.4 28.1 90.8 90.7 90.2 133.0 132.4 127.6 
North Dakota... 5.0 4.8 4.6 14.4 14.4 13.8 25.7 26.0 25.6 
94.5 94.0 93.5 272.4 270.4 270.1 339.4 337-5 326.3 
20.5 20.3 19.8 55.0 56.9 116.8 117.1 112.1 
16.9 16.9 51.1 50.4 50.3 71.5 
PORNSVAVEMIR. occcscoccccsseces!| ID 129.4 128.2 365.3 364.3 | 364.5 395.8 393.5 384.2 
Rhode Sees Se 22.2 12.2 11.5 29.1 28.3 27.7 34.8 34.8 33.5 
a 13.0 12.9 12.4 39.6 39.5 4O.1 79.0 78.4 75-3 
4.8 4.8 4.9 15.4 15.3 14.9 29.4 29.3 29.7 
28.8 28.7 28.1 87.2 86.9 86.2 127.2 126.4 122.1 
99.5 99.3 96.8 259.3 258.8 | 254.6 336.8 335.1 322.6 
Utah.. 8.4 8.2 7.9 22.7 22.6 21.9 52.9 52.9 53.2 
3.3 3.0 12.1 11.9 15.9 16.0 15.7 
virginie.d/.... ee ee 35.9 35.2 34.1 88.7 87.9 88.9 167.5 166.6 164.0 
30.0 29.6 29.2 80.6 79.0 19.7 150.1 149.1 145.6 
West 11.4 11.4 11.3 hick | 41.8 61.5 61.3 58.6 
DNs cnduitncceacccisesscel SS 37.6 36.3 105.7 | 105.8 | 104.4 127.0 | 126.0 | 120.9 
2.2 2.2 9.6 9.5 9.8 17.0 16.9 16.2 


1/ Mining combined with construction. 2/ Government and totel revised; not strictly comparable with previously 
published data. 3/ Mining combined with service. 4/ Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously 

published data. 5/ Federal employment in Maryland and Virginia portions of the Washington, D. C., metropolitan 
area included in data for District of Columbia. 
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Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division 


Area und industry 


Number of employees 


955 


195 


division 


Mar. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Area and industry 
division 


Number of employees 


1955 1954 


Feb. 


we 
Mining. .ccccccccce 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Government. 


Mobile 

Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix 

Mining. 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
6 


Tucson 

Mining. 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing. 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


IRKANSAS 
Little Rock- 


N. Little Rock 

Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Service 


CALIFORNIA 


Fresno 
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'|See footnotes at end of table. 
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Los Angeles 


Mining. .cccccccce 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing..... 

Trans. and pub. util.... 
Finance. 
Service...... 
Government........ 


Sacramento 
Manufacturing. .......... 


San Bernardino- 
Riverside-Ontario 
Manufacturing......... ee 


San Diego 


Mining. 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 

Government........ 


San Francisco-Oakland 2/ 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing 

Trans. and pub. util.... 


San Jose 
Manufacturing. .......0.. 


Stockton 
Manufacturing........... 


COLORADO 


Denver 


Mining. .cccccccccce 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing..... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Finance... 
Service. 


eee 


=) 


oO 


Www 


1,861.3 
14.7 
105.7 
656.2 
121.1 
408.5 
85.1 
258.4 
211.6 


FON 


OU FWO 


Www an 
. 

NOr 


Birmingham ? 3 1,821. 
106.6 107.5 
663.4 634.5 
121.9 122.6 
408.8 4OW.7 
= 85.6 82.4 as 
260.6 249.7 
| 9.6 9.7 9.8 
| 
1 4 de 
5 26.4 26.7 
8 174.7 179.9 
,0 +2 -2 
1 10.0 10.4 
6 48.2 f 
39.6 4O.1 
9 6.2 5.9 yy 
22.9 2k.1 
8 41.3 40.5 
860.4 
50.6 
181.1 
99.4 
] cc . 54.8 
107.4 
| 
3] 
|_| 
| | ac 
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Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Number of employees 


Area and industry 


1955 


1954 


division 


Mar. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Area and industry 
division 


of employees 


Number 
1 


2 


195 


Mar, 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport 
Fotal..ce eeeee 
Contract construction 1 


Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Hartford 

Contract construction 1/ 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Finance. 
Service.. 


New Britain 

Total... 
Contract construction 1/ 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Trade... 
Service. 


Contract construction 1/ 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Government......0.. 


Stamford 

Contract construction 1/ 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
so 0000000086 
Service...... 


Waterbury 
Total. 
Contract construction 1/ 
Manufacturing....... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


coun 


oS 
WHOMU FHA 


vn, 


E 


WOW OW 


FORUAFOF 


ee Warwonswy 


NWw 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Aww 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington 
Manufacturing..... 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Washi on 
Total 2 


Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Jacksonville 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Service 


Miami 
Total... 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing.... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Trade 
Service 1 


Tampa-St. Petersburg 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing.... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Service 1/ 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Trade.. 
FPAMANCO. 
Services 
Government... 


ov 


DO O OW 


~ 


AFrOOr Aw 


Ww 


w 


WW Or 


53.4 


wi oOo NW QO 


~ 
~ 


Se 
new 


ee 


Www 
Ow 


G 
I 
Service i. 
Government 2/........... 
FLORIDA 
I 
i 
; 5 
234.9 216.1 
New Haven 23.6 | 19.4 
29.44 29.3 25.3 
28.6 28.9 27.6 
oe 73.7 73.9 67.2 I 
ae 12.2 12.2 12.0 
i 20.0 20.0 18.4 
132.9] 133.2] 128.8 
24.8 2h.g 2h.5 
11.3 11.3 10.8 
— 306.1 
17.9 
: 
80.4 
20.2 
37.8 
34.1 
4 3 8 
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Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 
~ of employees 
Area and industry 1954 Area and industry 
division Mar. Feo. Mar. division 
GEORGIA - Continued IOWA 
Savannah Des Moines 2/ 

53.4 “Total... 51.5 50.3 50.6 Total. 93.6 92.2 89.7 
Contract construction... 3.3 32 3.3 Contract construction... 5.3 4.3 4.1 
Manufacturing......sees. 14.8 14.1 14.5 23.2 22.8 21.3 
Trans. and pub. util.... 6.8 6.7 6.6 Trans. and pub. util.... T.4 7.4 7.5 
12.8 12.5 12.6 25.1 25.2 24.7 

606.0 FAMance..seeeeeees eeceee 1.6 1.6 1.5 9.9 9.9 9.7 

33.6 Service 1/....sscseeseee 6.0 6.0 6.0 11.7 11.7 11.9 

26.2 Government............ ‘a 6.2 6.2 6.1 11.4 11.1 10.7 

42.2 

125.7 IDAHO 

30.8 Boise 

84.0 FOCAL. 19.3 18.9 19.3 

263.5 Contract construction... 1.3 1.0 1.4 43.3 
1.6 1.6 Let el ol 
2.2 2:2 2.3 as 2.2 2.0 
6.0 5.9 5.9 6.0 5.7 6.1 
1.2 1.2 1.2 7.6 

113.2 2.9 2.9 2.9 9.1 9.1 9.1 

9.5 3.9 2.3 2.3 2.3 

18.1 5.3 5.2 

14.6 ILLINOIS 11.9 11.7 11.9 

33.5 Chicago 

13.5 3.5 3.5 3.6 

16.1 Contract construction... 99.6 94.8 96.6 117.6 117.3 114.6 
Manufacturing...... 980.5 972.0 999.8 Mining. 1.3 1.3 
Trans. and pub. util.... 211.9 211.3 213.4 Contract construction... 6.7 6.2 5.9 

506.2 505.8 511.9 Manufacturing..... janes 53.2 53.8 51.6 
216.1 139.6 139.1 138.8 Trans. and pub. util.... Tan 7.5 7-7 

19.4 ove 282.2 282.1 283.0 23.8 23.7 

25.3 223.5 223.7 217.2 4.6 4.6 

67.2 Government. 9.0 9.0 9.2 

12.0 Evansville 

46.2 68.7 

18.4 34.2 || LOUISIANA 
Nonmanufacturing........ 34.5 Baton Rouge 

Manufacturing.........0. 

2h.5 36. 

10.8 Nonmanufacturing.......+ 37.8 

43.1 266.1 265.8 271.6 

6.0 5.2 5.2 

18.8 Indianapolis Contract construction... 20.1 19.5 21.3 

14.3 ee 270.2 269.9 Mamufacturing........... 50.5 50.3 53-7 
Contract construction... 8.6 8.8 Trans. and pub. util.... 41.2 41.8 45.0 
Manufacturing...... parents 105.1 102.0 68.2 68.0 66.4 
Trans. and pub. util.... 20.7 21.6 eececcescece 12.9 12.8 12.6 
62.1 63.5 36.2 36.4 35.5 

298.4 ca 15.4 15.2 32.1 32.0 32.3 

15.1 Other nonmanufacturing.. 58.3 58.6 

19.5 

31.7 South Bend || MAINE 

80.0 84.9 83.8 Lewiston 

20.3 Manufacturing........... 45.3 46.1 

37.8 15.3 14.8 Contract construction... 

34.0 Other nonmanufacturing.. 24.3 22.9 | 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Aree and industry 
division 


Number of employees 


1955 


1954 


Feb. 


Mer. 


Area and industry 
division 


Number of employees 


1 


5 


1954 


MAINE - Continued 
Lewiston - Continued 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Service 
00 


Portland 

Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
GOVOTTMENE 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Fall River 

Trans. and pub. util.... 
Government... 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 


New Bedford 

Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Government. 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


16 


FANNEW 


wu Sw 
DASE 


BENE 


ONO & 


FAP 


fo 


Springfield-Holyoke 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing........... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Service 


Worcester 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Service 
Government... 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 
Mining. 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Flint 


Grand Rapids 
Manufacturing........... 


Lansi 


Muskegon 


inaw 


MINNESOTA 

Duluth 
Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Service 


=) 


OM NG 
KF 


1,301.9 
9 
56.8 
650.0 
76.3 
234.9 
43.7 
125.5 
113.8 


88.3 
54.3 
32.6 
27.5 


28.2 
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OW 


FArOWMONM 


ROW 


yur 
SFASS 
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FAY 
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SANS 


~ 

Ser Snows 

ON © 
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we 
SRrSako B 


orn 


4.9 4.9 4.9 

.6 6 

3.4 3.4 3.4 

i 1.0 1.0 1.0 

539-1 | 550.6 

8 8 

31.9 36.9 

55-3 58.0 9 

111.6 | 111.9 59.4 

27.4 28.0 641.7 

60.0 58.4 Th 

112.9 
36.7 33.4 35. 86.7 79.4 

218.4 217.5 221. 53.8 

— 135.0 134.1 131. 31.9 32.7 

Nl 
4 
2.4 27.6 27.6 

48.7 48 49.7 

a 1.1 1 1.1 9 N 
26.7 | 26 27.9 
Bet 2.2 2 2.1 10 
8.3 8 8.3 

5.1 5 4.8 

5.3 5 5.5 

8 


| 


AW 


OW 


co 


6 
9 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
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for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 


Area and industry 
division 


[Number _of _empli 


oyees 


py) 


1954 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Area and industry 
division 


MINNESOTA - Continued 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Contract construction.. 
Manufacturing 

Trans. and pub. util.... 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson 
Manufacturing....... eee 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City 
TOCA]. 
Mining..... 
Contract construction... 
Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


ete 


St. Louis 2/ 
Manufacturing...... cove 


Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Contract construction... 


Menufacturing 1/ 


Trans. and pub. util.... 


. 


FOP ANS 
NN OOF 


noon 


See footnotes at end of table. 


467.8 
24.3 
133.0 
50.1 
118.6 
31.8 
54.8 
55.1 


FOrRAN ONS 


Or 


FOPARS of 
AO OO 


Reno - Continued 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Manchester 


Contract construction. . 

Manufacturing... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Manufacturing 


Perth Amboy 5/ 
Manufacturing..... 


Trenton 
Manufacturing 


NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque 


Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Contract construction. ee 
Manufacturing 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


Other nonmanufacturing.. 


FUR FO 


NF 


Ww 


RAE 


FO 


OVO & 


be 
VF 
ONO FU 


YN FVM 


B 
“0 -) 


VF 
FO 


FON EU 


yw 
WO QW 


~ 


Rag 


— | Number of employees Ete 
134.6 142.8 3.5 3.4 3.5 as 
50.0 $1.5 
117.9 117.4 || 
Service 54.9 54.4 
Government... 
NEW JERSEY ae 
351.3 | 367-5 || Newark-Jersey City 5/ ree 
104.9 114.5 2h. 27 
167.5 167.4 173.7 
“Great Pale 
Great Falls 80.9 80.1 82.5 a 
3.8 2.3 2.5 
7.6 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
NEVADA 4.8 
Reno 73.6 


Area Employment 


Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


umber of employees Number of employees 
Area and industry 1955 1954 Area and industry 1955 
division Mar. Feb. Mar. division Fet aa 
NEW YORK - Continued Syracuse = 
Th.7 Th 75.9 Contract construction...J| 5.4 4.8 5.7 
Contract construction... 2.5 2.4 2.2 Manufacturing........... 56.2 55.8 61.0 ; 
Manufacturing..........+ 4O.2 41.9 Trans. and pub. util.... 9.8 9.7 10.4 
Trans. and pub. util.... 3.9 4.0 29.9 30.0 29.6 
13.5 13.4 13.4 Other nonmanufacturing.. 34.7 34.9 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 14.4 14.4 14.3 Pi 
Utica-Rome 
92.1 91.5 94.7 be 
Buffalo Contract construction... 1.6 1.6 2.4 Ge 
428.1 425.0 434.4 41.2 40.8 
Contract construction... 14.0 33:7 16.3 Trans. and pub. util.... 5.2 5.2 5.4 = 
Manufacturing...........| 202.2 200.9 206.3 15.2 15.1 15.1 
Trans. and pub. util.... 38.2 36.9 37.2 3.0 3.0 3.0 
82.3 82.2 83.6 || Service 8.2 8.1 7.8 
33.0 33.0 32.9 Westchester County 5/ 
46.3 46.3 48.8 
Elmira Go 
31.7 31.6 31.8 |] NORTH CAROLINA 
Manufacturing........e0- 16.4 16.3 16.2 Charlotte OREG 
6.1 6.2 6.3 82.9 82.6 82.9 os 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 9.1 9.1 9.3 Contract construction... 5.0 4.7 ST “Tc 
Manufacturing........... 21.7 21.5 21.6 os 
Nassau and Suffolk Trans. and pub. util.... 9.6 9.7 9.6 Me 
Contract construction... 26.1 23.2 27.0 Service BE ctveviercavad 10.0 10.1 10.0 Fi 
Manufacturing. 97.8 98.0 106.3 6.7 6.7 6.3 Se 
Trans. and pub. util.... 20.1 20.1 19.9 : 
59.9 58.7 55.1 Greensboro-High Point 
Seevice 38.6 38.6 38.9 Manufacturing........... 41.3 41.1 39-6 
Raleigh-Durham Al) 
New York-Northeastern Manufacturing........... 18.6 18.9 1.3 = 
New Jersey 
Manufacturing...........| 1,714.5 | 1,704.8 | 1,782.3 || Winston-Salem = 
Manufacturing........... 31.9 32.1 30.8 
New York City 5/ = 
1.6 1.6 1.8 |] NORTH DAKOTA Rar 
Contract construction... 99.3 95.7 101.3 Fergo “Te 
964.9 959.8 995.6 Manufacturing........... 2.2 Mi 
Trans. and pub. util.... 316.9 317.3 310.4 ‘Trans. and pub. util.... 2.2 2.2 22 § Ce 
557.8 556.7 553-9 2.8 2.8 2.7 
408.2 405.2 398.3 2.9 2.9 29 
Rochester 
Total 209.7 209.4 212.9 
Contract construction... 8.0 7.9 7.6 || OHIO 7 ler 
110.1 110.1 113.8 Cincinnati 
Trans. and pub. util.... 9.4 9.4 10.2 Manufacturing...........| 156.0 156.4 160.3 ‘ 
6.3 6.3 6.2 Cleveland 
Other nonmanufacturing.. 38.6 36.4 37.4 Manufacturing........... 302.8 298.4 312.2 
See footnotes at end of table. ) See 
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Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 
of employees 
Area and industry Muster 195 Area and industry 
division Mar. eb. Mar : division 
OKLAHOMA Pittsburgh 

133.7 134.2 

Mining. 7:3 Contract construction... 

Contract construction... 8.0 7.6 8.6 Manufacturing........... 

Manufacturing..........- 15.0 14.9 15-1 Trans. and pub. util.... 

Trans. and pub. util.... 10.8 10.8 10.8 

32.6 32.5 32.2 

Reading 
Tulsa Manufacturing........... 

Contract construction... 7.6 7.3 Manufacturing........... 

31.2 29.8 

Trans. and pub. util.... 13.0 13.0 Wilkes-Barre —Hazleton 

29.7 29.4 Manufacturing........... 

OREGON RHODE ISLAND 

Portland Providence 2/ 

Contract construction... Contract construction... 
Manufacturing........... Manufacturing........... 
Trans. and pub. util.... Trans. and pub. util.... 
PENNSYLVANIA SOUTH CAROLINA 
Allentown-Bethlehem- Charleston 


Manufacturing........... 


Erie 
Manufacturing........... 


Harrisburg 


Contract construction... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 
Government...... 


Lancaster 
Manufacturing........... 


Philadelphia 
Manufacturing..... 


wr 
Fou 
MOUND 


549.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 


FO 


wr ww 


wr Mw 
SE URES & 


Contract construction... 
Manufacturing........... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 

Finance..... 
Service 1/..... 
Government... 


Greenville 
Manufacturing........... 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls 2/ 
Manufacturing........... 
Trans. and pub. util.... 


BREBEESS 


3 
Ow 


row 


Virro 
FON AOA 


ViFrOoror 

FOWOr & 
~ 


Number of employees 
— 195 
Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
763.6 786. T 
7 17.4 21.4 
0 33.5 30.4 
| 312.5 335.0 
"6 68.3 70.1 
27.1 27.3 
86.3 85.3 
67.9 
50.0 50.2 50.1 ibe 
30.9] 30.7 | 31.5 
37.3 36.8 38.5 

4h 43.3 46.5 
287.5 278.9 
13.9 12.3 
141.3 137.2 
13.7 14.2 
51.1 90.3 

11.9 
26.9 25.6 
28.7 28.0 wee 
94.8 93.5 95-9 
= 
29. 29.1 29.3 
ite 
| 5.3 5.1 5.1 
4h 2 43.9 7.8 7-7 7.5 
1.3 1.3 1.3 es 
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Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 


Number of employees 


Number of employees — 


1954 


See footnotes at end of table. 


20 


Area and industry 55 1954 Area and industry 
division Feb. Mar. division Mar Feb 
TENNESSEE Burlington - Continued 
Chattanooga Trans. and pub. util.... 1.4 
Contract construction... 4.8 4.6 3.6 Other nonmanufacturing.. 3.2 
Manufacturing......... 42.5 42.2 43.3 
Trans. and pub. util.... §.3 5.3 5.4 Springfield 
4.0 4.0 3.8 Manufacturing........... 7.3 
9.5 9.4 9.4 Trans. and pub. util.... 6 
8.6 8.6 8.7 1.5 
Service. 9 
Knoxville Other nonmanufacturing.. 1.4 
117.8 197.6 115.6 
1.9 1.9 1.9 
Contract construction... 2350 1255 
45.3 4h 42.7 |] VIRGINIA 
Trans. and pub. util.... 7.3 T.4 7:7 Norfolk-Portsmouth 
14.2 14.3 14.4 
Trans. and pub. util.... 14.9 
Contract construction... 9.9 9.0 NG 46.8 
Manufacturing........... 43.0 2.5 Ah 
Trans. and pub. util.... 14.9 14.7 16.2 Richmond 
Service. 21.0 21.0 Contract construction... 10.9 
21.5 21.5 21.4 Manufacturing........... 36.2 
Trans. and pub. util.... 15.0 
Contract construction 1/ 6.6 6.3 7-2 eer 16.0 
Trans. and pub. util.... 12.2 
28.0 27.8 27.8 
64 19.1 19.0 18.3 Seattle 
14.4 14.4 14.3 276.9 
Contract construction... 12.5 
UTAH 78.0 
Salt Lake City Trans. and pub. util.... 25.9 
Contract construction... 7.0 6.3 5.2 34.1 
Manufacturing. 16.4 16.3 15.9 42.1 
Trans. and pub. util.... 12.2 a2.3 12.0 
0:0 00 30.5 30.3 29.5 Spokane 
14.8 14.8 14.4 13.6 13.5 
Trans. and pub. util.... 7.6 7-5 
VERMONT 18.7 18.8 
15.3 16.7 Service 10.9 10.9 
Manufacturing........... 3.6 5.4 Government...........00- 9.4 9.5 
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Table A-7: Employees in nonagricultural establishments, 
for selected areas, by industry division - Continued 


(In thousands) 
_ Number of employees Number of employees 
division Mar. Feb. Mar. division Mar. Fet 
WASHINGTON - Continued Wheeling- 
Tacoma Steubenville - Continued 
etedcavdencwseneen 69.6 68.6 68.3 Manufacturing........... 53.9 53.7 52.7 
Contract construction... 3.6 3.4 3.3 Trans. and pub. util.... 8.9 9.0 9.0 
Manufacturing........... 16.8 16.5 16.6 Ge icsadnasaasiveaes 19.0 19.0 19.0 
Trans. and pub. util.... 6.5 6.4 6.5 2.8 2.8 2.7 
2.6 2.6 2.5 Government. 6.7 6.8 6.6 
Service 7-5 7.5 7.5 
18.1 17.9 17.7 
WISCONSIN 
WEST VIRGINIA Milwaukee i 
Charleston Manufacturing........... 180.4 177.1 183.1 i 
86.7 86.7 91.5 
10.9 10.9 12.9 Racine 
Contract construction... 3.6 3.5 4.2 Manufacturing........... 23.5 22.9 22.7 
Manufacturing........... 2h.5 26.5 
Trans. and pub. util.... 10.4 10.3 10.2 
8.6 8.7 8.8 267 2.6 2.8 
GOVEPNMENE ccc 9.1 9.2 8.9 Contract construction... 9 9 
Manufacturing........... 1.8 1.9 1.9 
Whee ling-Steubenville Trans. and pub. util.... 1.6 1.6 
Contract construction... 3.3 3.3 3.3 1.8 1.7 


1/ Includes mining. 

2/ Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 
Not available. 

4/ Includes mining and finance. 

5/ Subarea of New York-Northeastern New Jersey. 
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Per 100 employees 
Year Feb. July | Aug. aver-| Year 
I) 45] 3-9] 2-7] | 1948 
1| 3.7] 3.3] 3.2] 3-5 | 1949 
7| 5.2] 3.0] | 1950 
3 3.9 3.0 1951 
3.3 2.7 2.1 3.9 1953 
4 3.6 3.3 2.5 3.0 1954 
1955 1955 
6 
1955 
1 
Wl 1 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953. 1953 
1954 
ayorf 
1-3 | 1948 
1.1 | 1950 
p 1.2 1951 
1.1 | 1952 
1.3 | 1953 
Miscellaneous, including military 
O-l | O-2 | 0.2 | 0.2 [ 0.1 ] 0.2 | | 0.2 | 0.2 0.1 | 1948 
4 3 3 3 3 3 3 1952 
3 3 a 3 -3 | 1953 


Labor Turnover 


Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries 


(Per 100 employees) 


Total ‘Separation rate 
accession Total Quit Discharge Layoff |Mise., incl, 
Industry rate military 
Mar. |Feb. |Mar. |Feb. |Mar. |Feb. [Mar. | Mar.[Feb. |Mar. | Feb. 
1955_|1955_11955 11955 11955 11955 |1955 {1955 | 1955/1955 |1955 | 1955 
NONDURABLE .| 2.9] 2.8 | 2.8] 2.6 | 1.3] 1.2 2 2143718 od l 
ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES................ 1.5 | 2.7 | 3.0] 2.4 | 1.0] 1.1 2 4] 1.7 9 |(1/) 1 2 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS............... 3-3 | 3-6] 3.8] 3.6]12.1] .9 .2] 26) 26] 22 LEA 
3.6 | 4.6 | 4.5] 5.6 8 2] 3.4 | 4.5 Ral <2 
Beverages: STC 
7] 1.0 | 1.8 9 5 1 1 3 1 PRI 
TEXTILE-MILL 3.0 | 2.9] 25]1.5] 1.2] .2] .9} .2] 2 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fiber......... 2.8:] 2.8 | 2.9] 2.5 | 1.6 | 1.4 9 a 2 
Woolen and 4.2 | 5.7 | 3.8 | 3.5 | 1.2 | 1.1 ge .2 
36 | 34 136) 24.52.6515) 2] 12 2] 2 
OR 3-7 | | 2.0] 2.6 | 1.5 .2 | [(2/) |(2/) 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.......... 1.8 | 2.5 | 2.2 | 2.0 9} 1.0 2 3 8 .6 3 1 R 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings...| 1.9 | 1.9 236 | 1230: || ok Lek 
APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE ' 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work I 
Logging camps and contractors.......... (2/) | 4.1 ((2/) | 4.8 |(2/) | 1.9 (2/) .5 |(2/) | 2.1 (2/) 3 
Sawmills and planing mills....... | 3.8 11.94 1.6 a Peer 2 ( 
Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated P 
Other furniture and fixtures..........-| 3-7 | 2.9 | 3.7 | 3.1 | 1.4 | 1.0 2 wk ( 
PAPER ANDY ALLIED | 1200-250 9 .2 .2 5 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills......] 1.4 | 1.4 | 1.3 | 1.2 6 5 4 4 <2 
Paperboard containers and boxes........| 3-3 | 2.4 | 2.8 | 3.0 | 1.7 | 1.2 11.3 2 Me 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS...........] 2.1 | 1.2 | 1.6 | 1.1 ak -6 a See 
Industrial inorganic chemicals.........| 1.6 | 1.3 1.3 | 1.2 .2 ok 
Industrial organic chemicals........... 2.0 | 1.4 [1.4 8 6 
Synthetic fibers... 2.2 1.8 | 1.0 8 4 «3 (1/) -1 3 1 
Drugs and medicines.......... | oT 5 |(2/) 3 1 
Paints, pigments, and fillers.........-]1.7 1.3 11.6 | 1.1 9 od 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Labor Turnover 


Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover retes in selected industries-Continued 


Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
nonferrous metals: 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 


Nonferrous foundries..... 
Other primary metal industries: 
Iron and steel forgings......... 


FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT ORD- 
NANCE, MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION 


Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware....... 
Cutlery and edge tools........... coccce 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers’ eee 


Sanitary ware and plumbers’ supplies... 
Oil burners, nonelectric heating and 
cooking apparatus, not elsewhere 
Classified. . 

Fabricated structural metal products.... 

Metal stamping, coating, and engraving.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


| 3.4 
3.8 | 3.1 
4.8 | 2.5 
3.5 | 2.5 
3.6 | 3.7 
5.0 | 4.0 
5.1 | 3.3 
| 4.5 
3.4 | 2.5 
5.3 | 4.3 


Total Separation rate 
Total Quit Discharge Layoff 
Indust 
a Mar. |Feb. |Mar. |Feb. |Mar. |Feb. |Mar. |Feb. | Mar.|Feb. |Mar. | Feb. 
1955 | 1955 11955 | 1955 | 1955 {1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955)1955 |1955 | 1955 
PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL........... 1.3 | 0.8 | 0.9] 1.0] 0.3 | 0.2] 0.1 |(1/) | 0.3 | 0.4 | 0.2 | 0.3 
Other rubber 2.8] 3.2] 2.6] 2.8] 1.2] 1.1 2 22420735 & 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS............. 3.2 33 1 27 1.9 1.6 -2 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished.. | 1.8 | 3.1] 2.3 | 2.6 .6 22 al 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS.......... 239 | 221 | 6 i2 -9 1.0 
Structural clay 3.4 2.9 | 1.6] 2.3 10 8 
Pottery and related products............ 2.01 2.7 | 2:6) 3.61 1.3 | 1.0 -2 <2 -2 |(2/) 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES....... 3-9] 3-7] 1.9] 1.8] 1.0] .7] .2] .2] .7] .2] .2 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
Iron and steel | | 350 291 1.8 | 1.2 el 
5.5 | 5.5 | 3.4,] 3.0] 2.2 | 1.5 6 9 
Steel’ 5.3 3.6 2.4 1.6 3 -2 9 -2 
Primary smelting and refining of 
nonferrous metals: 
Primary smelting and refining of copper, 
Sines 3-4] 1.6] 2.1 |] 1.3 | 1.4 2, -2 -2 -2 


2] 2 
2] .5 


2 
2 
1 
2 
2.9] 2.6/1.5 ]1.0] .2] 2.2 
2.6 | 2.8 9 a Al. 464-38 
2.7' | 2:9 1 1.2 | 6 8 
2.3} 22]2.2 «| .2] .7] .8 
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Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries-Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 


Total Separation rate 


accession Misc., incl, 
Industry rate military 


Feb. 
1955 


Feb. |Mar. |Feb. Feb. 
1955_|1955_|1955 1955 


0.7 | 0.2 | 0.1 | 0.8 | 0.7 
el ol 5 


9 


MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) 
Engines and turbines 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Construction and mining machinery 
Metalworking machinery 
Metalworking machinery (except machine 


e e 


CO 


e 


Special-industry machinery (except metal- 
working machinery) 

General industrial machinery 

Office and store machines and devices.... 
Service-industry and household machines.. 

Miscellaneous machinery parts 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Electrical generating, transmission, 
distribution, and industrial apparatus.. 
Communication equipment 
Radios, phonographs, television sets, 
and equipment 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 
equipment 
Electrical appliances, lamps, and miscel- 
laneous products 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT 
Automobiles 

Aircraft and parts 
Aircraft 


CON 
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INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 
Photographic apparatus 

Watches and clocks 

Professional and scientific instruments.. 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.... 


Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 


AU 


ov 
Wo 


NW 


See footnotes at end of table. 


ial 3.6 0.2 | 0.2 NO 
2.6 
Machine-tool 1.2 on on 
B 
2.9 oT ok 
2.6 8 2 22 
(2/) | (2/)| 
(2/) | | (2/)| .2 
3-5 | 1.1 2 | 
8 5 MA 
Aircraft engines and’ parts. 1.0 ok 
Aircraft propellers and parts........... (2/) 3.2 (2/) el 
Other aircraft parts and equipment...... 4.1 5.8 
Ship and boat bui and repairing.....13.3 | 9.0 | .2 | .1 
Locomotives and parts.. &/ (2/) (2/) (2/) (2/) 
Railroad and street 0.0 9 
Other transportation equipment...........| 5.0 | & 1G) ok el | (2/) 
1.9 ok 1.0 ok ol 
| 5.0 | 5 -3 1.0 2 
26 1 
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Table B-2: Monthly labor turnover rates in selected industries-Continued 


(Per 100 employees) 


Total Separation rate 


incl. scouseion Total Quit Discharge Layoff | Misc., incl. 

ats Industry rate military 

_ Mar. | Feb. | Mar./| Feb. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. |Mar. | Feb. | Mar. | Feb. 

955 1955 | 1955 | 1955} 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 

NONMANUF ACTURING: 

| 3.8 15.5 13.5 | %.2 | 2.5 [Och 10.3 16.7 | 0.5 

1 | 1.1 .o | .3 | .7 |(a/)| 26.2 [2.0 | | 

(2/)| 1.7 | (2/)) 1.2 | (2/)] -9 | (2/)] [(2/) | (2/) 

3 (2/) | 1.2 (2/) 1.2 (2/) | (2/) (1/) (2/)| .3 | (2/) +2 

2 V/ less than 0.05. 2/ Not available. 3/ January 1955 rates are: 11.2, 4.2, 0.5, 0.2, 3.0, and 0.5, respec- 
tively. 4/ January 1955 rates are: 8.8, 2.9, 0.2, 0.1, 1.9, and 0.9, respectively. 5/ Data relate to domstic 

2 employees except messengers and those compensated entirely on a commission basis. 

2 

Table B-3: Monthly labor turnover rates of men and women 
- in selected manufacturing industry groups 1/ 
2 January 1955 
Men (rate per 100 men) Women (rate per 100 women) 

2 Industry group Total Separation Total Separation 

3 accession Total Quit accession Total Quit 

L/) 

1 3.3 2.8 8 4.2 3.5 

1 Lumber and wood products (except furniture)... 4.2 4.5 1.4 3.8 2.7 1.1 

Furniture and 3.4 3.6 kl 3.0 1.6 

Stone, clay, and ¢lass 2.5 2.0 3.4 2.5 1.1 

Primary metal 3.5 2.2 6 3.1 2.1 1.2 

9 Fabricated metal products (except ordnance, 

i/) machinery, and transportation equipment)..... 335 3.7 1.0 4.8 4.8 pe 
Machinery (except 2.8 | -6 3.2 1.4 

Transportation equipment. 4.2 3.0 8 4.3 2.8 1.4 

1 Instruments and related products.........+.0+- 1.3 1.4 4 2.7 2.4 8 

- Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 3.5 2.7 1.0 73 4.8 1.9 

Food and kitidred’ products. 2.9 3.8 8 7.0 1.6 
Apparel and other finished textile products... 5.1 2.6 1.3 3.3 3.4 2.2 
Faper and 1.9 1.8 -T 3.5 3.6 1.6 
Chemicals and allied 1.4 1.1 2.6 2.1 1.4 
Products of petrolsum and 8 1.6 1.8 1.4 
Leather and leather products...........s.se0- 3.1 2.5 1.1 4.7 3.1 1.9 


\/'These figures are based on a slightly smaller sample than those in tables B-1 and B-2, inasmuch as some firms 
do not report separate data for women. 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 


or nonsupervisory employees 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
ihe earnings hours earnings 
Feb. Jan. ar. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. Jan. 
1955 1955 1955 1955 _| 1955 __| 1955 1955 1955 1955 
MINING: 

$88.41 | $88.20 | $90.31 | 42.1 | 42.0 | 42.8 | $2.10 | $2.10 | $2.01 
er ree 84.26 | 83.98 | 86.19 | 38.3 | 38.0 |39.0 | 2.20 | 2.21 | 2.21 
94.02 91.67 95.72 | 45.2 | 4b.5 | 45.8 2.08 2.06 2.09 
Lead eed <6 80.48 82.06 83.30 | 41.7 | 42.3 | 42.5 1.93 1.94 1.96 

NIE s bivkepnkwckccecnsexnaneennen 80.50 | 94.7h | 76.88 | 32.2 | 36.3 [31.9 | 2.50 | 2.61 | 2.41 

91.26 | 94.50 | 92.01 | 36.8 | 37.8 |37.1 | 2.48 | 2.50 | 2.48 

CRUDE-PETROLEUM AND NATURAL-GAS 
PRODUCTION: 

Petroleum and natural-gas production 
(except contract 92.29 89.38 95.49 | 40.3 | 39.9 | 41.7 2.29 2.2h 2.29 
NONMETALLIC MINING AND QUARRYING........ 77.88 | 7.05 | 75.05 | 44.0 | 41.6 [42.4 | 1.77 | 1.78 | 1.77 
9h .06 91.43 91.69 | 36.6 | 35.3 | 35.4 2.57 2.59 2.59 

NONBUILDING CONSTRUCTION.............005. 90.85 | 88.31 | 85.01 | 39.5 | 37.9 |36.8 | 2.30 | 2.33 | 2.31 
83.02 78.79 76.70 | 40.3 | 37.7 | 36.7 2.06 2.09 | 2.09 
Other nonbuilding construction......... 95.94 94.11 90.16 39.0 38.1 36.8 2.46 2.47 2.45 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. ..........0ceceeeee 94.68 | 91.96 | 93.02 | 36.0 | 34.7 |35.1 | 2.63 | 2.65 | 2.65 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS ss 88.89 85.59 88.55 | 35.7 | 34.1 | 35.0 2.49 2.52 
SPECIAL-TRADE CONTRACTORS............... 98.46 | 95.55 96.10 | 36.2 | 35.0 |35.2 | 2.72 | 2.73 | 2.73 
Plumbing and 60.006 103.95 | 103.40 | 105.64 | 37.8 | 37.6 | 38.0 2.75 2.78 
Painting and decorating.......seeeeeees 92.92 90.05 86.72 | 34.8 | 33.6 |32.6 | 2.67 2.68 | 2.66 
WOK 13°39 | 213500 | 36:1 138.7 2.93 2.92 2.92 
Other special-trade contractors....... | 93.37 89.2h 88.78 | 35.1 | 33.3 | 33.5 2.66 2.68 2.65 

75.30 Th. 7h 73.97 | 40.7 | 40.4 [40.2 1.85 1.85 1.84 

| hii Sakecanaion 81.56 | 80.56 | 80.16 | 41.4 | 41.1 [40.9 | 1.97 | 1.96 | 1.96 

66.70 66.36 66.02 | 39.7 | 39.5 | 39.3 1.68 1.68 | 1.68 
ORDNANCE AND ACCESSORIES................ 82.01 82.22 81.20 | 4o.k | 40.5 | 40.0 2.03 2.03 2.03 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS............... 70.24 70.07 70.18 | 40.6 | 40.5 [40.8 Late 
77.36 | 76.00 | 79.65 | 40.5 | 40.0 [41.7 | 1.91 1.90 | 1.91 

Meat packing, 80.56 78.78 83.10 | 41.1 | 1.96 1.95 1.96 
Gausades BHA CASINGS. 75.41 76.00 78.09 | 39.9 | [421.1 1.89 1.90 1.90 
Dairy 71.61 71.45 70.58 | 43.4 | 43.3 143.3 1.65 1.65 1.63 
Condensed and evaporated milk......... 72.41 71.81 72.45 | bh.7 | Wh.6 145.0 1.62 1.61 1.61 
Tee Bd 73.02 73.70 71.23 | 42.7 | 42.6 [41.9 Lore 1.70 
Canning and preserving...........4- sees 56.06 56.15 54.67 | 38.4 | 38.2 |37.7 1.46 1.47 1.45 
Sea food, canned and cured............ 49.92 48.47 hh.95 33.5 | 32.1 129.0 1.49 1.55 
Canned fruits, vegetables, and soups..| 58.80 58.90 58.15 | 40.0 | 39.8 |ho.1 1.47 1.48 1.45 
Grain=mill products. 73.96 Th. 74 75.26 143.0 | 43.2 143.5 
Flour and other grain-mill products...| 78.12 79.74 82.08 [43.4 | bh.3 [45.1 1.80 1.80 1.82 
71.56 | 71.34 | 70.79 | 43.9 | 43.5 143.7 | 1.63 | 1.64 | 1.62 
68.45 68.85 68.28 | 40.5 | 40.5 1.69 1.70 1.69 
Bread and other bakery products....... 70.35 70.41 70.00 | 40.9 | 80.7 [40.7 1.72 1.73 Date 
Biscuits, crackers, and pretzels...... 61.23 62.33 61.54 | 39.0 | 39.7 139.2 ST 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 
Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 
1955 1955 1955 1955_| 1955_| 1955 1955 1955 _| 1955 
FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS - Continued 
$73.35 | $73.51 | $74.45 | 40.3 | 41.3 | 42.3 | $1.82 | $1.78 | $1.76 
ining. Thelin 73.66 | 40.4 | 40.6 | 39.6 1.92 1.9 1.86 
70.49 | 72.71 81.09 | 37.9 | 39.3 | 44.8 1.86 1.85 1.81 
Confectionery and related products......, 57.02 57.60 |. 56.77 | 39.6 | 40.0 | 39.7 1.44 1.44 1.43 
54.91 | 55.60 39.5 | 40.0 | 39.6 | 1.39 | 1.39 | 1.38 
cle 80.20 78.61 77-62 | 40.3 | 39.7 | 39.4 1.99 1.9% 1.97 
61.45 | 59.83 | 59.2% | 41.8 | 40.7 | 40.3 | 1.47 | 1.47 | 1.47 
94.64 | 93.06 | 91.96 | 40.1 | 39.6 | 39.3 | 2.36 ' 2.35 | 2.34 
Distilled, rectified, and blended 
Miscellaneous food products.......-.-.e0- 65.19 66.65 66.82 [41.0 | 41.4 | 41.5 1.59 1.61 1.61 
Corn sirup, sugar, oil, and starch...... 80.48 82.10 81.09 | 41.7 | 42.1 | 41.8 1.93 1.95 1.94 
Manufactured dives 64.92 65.83 65.56 | 45.4 | 45.4 | 1.43 1.47 
TOBACCO MANUFACTURES... 51.65 | 49.58 | 50.14 | 37.7 | 37-0 | 37.7 | 1.37 | 1.34 | 1.33 
65.93 | 63.63 | 66.33 | 40.2 | 36.8 | 40.2 | 1.64 | 1.64 | 1.65 
42,12 42.35 41.88 | 36.0 | 36.2 | 36.1 1.17 1.16 
54.02 50.54 53.28 | 37.0 | 35.1 | 37.0 1.46 1.44 1.44 
Tobacco stemming and redrying............ 4h 40 40.43 39.70 | 37.0 | 36.1 | 37.1 1.20 1.12 1.07 
PRODUETS... 54.66 55.20 54.25 | 39.9 | 40.0 | 39.6 1.38 
Scouring and combing 61.35 62,22 63.29 {40.1 | 40.4 | 41.1 1.54 1.54 
49.90 | 49.77 | 49.01 | 39.6 | 39.5 | 38.9 | 1.26 | 1.26 | 1.26 
52.37 52.13 51.21 | 40.6 | 40.1 | 39.7 1.29 1.30 1.29 
Broad-woven fabric: 52.80 53.33 52.67 | 40.0 | 40.1 | 39.9 1.32 1.33 Leste 
Cotton, silk, synthetic 51.74 52.40 51.74 | 39.8 | 40.0 | 39.8 1.30 Ls 1.30 
62.36 | 61.65 | 61.312 [41.3 | 42.1 | 40.6 | 1.51 | 1.50 | 1.51 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares............ 56.30 56.17 54.92 |40.8 | 40.7 | 39.8 1.38 1.38 1.38 
50.42 50.81 49.37 | 38.2 | 38.2 | 37.4 1.32 1.33 1.32 
Full=fashtoned hoSiier yes 58.31 58.31 56.45 | 39.4 | 39.4 | 38.4 1.48 1.48 1.47 
56.09 | 56.92 | 55.20 | 37.9 | 38.2 | 37.3 | 1.48 | 1.49 | 1.48 
ch 41.75 42.57 42.11 | 36.3 | 36.7 | 36.3 1.16 1.16 
41.27 42.32 41.75 | 36.2 | 36.8 | 36.3 1.14 
52.16 | 51.57 | 51.10 | 37.8 | 37.1 | 36.5 | 1.38 | 1.39 | 1.40 
underwear dacs 48.34 47.72 45.87 | 39.3 | 38.8 | 37.6 1.23 1.25 1.22 
Dyeing and finishing textiles..........., 63.72 65.33 64.30 | 42.2 | 42.7 | 42.3 1.51 1.53 1.52 
Dyeing and finishing textiles (except 
63.60 | 65.06 | 64.60 |42.4 | 42.8 | 42.5 | 1.50 | 1.52 | 1.52 
Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings..... 73.50 71.69 72.69 {42.0 [41.2 | 41.3 | 1.75 1.74 1.76 
Wool carpets, rugs, and carpet yarn..... 71.40 70.12 70.30 |40.8 | 40.3 | RAY 1.74 1.7% 
Hats (except cloth and millinery)......., 58.28 | 61.69 | 56.54 [37.6 | 38.8 |37.2 | 1.55 | 1.59 | 1.52 
Miscellaneous textile 66.46 66.78 65.10 {41.8 | 42.0 | 41.2 1.59 1.59 1.58 
Felt goods (except woven felts and 
63.36 | 63.91 | 62.32 |38.4 | 38.5 | 38.0 | 1.65 | 1.66 | 1.64 
Paddings and upholstery filling........4 73.87 | 77.33 | 72.76 [43.2 | 44.7 | 42.8 | 1.71 | 1.73 | 1.70 
Processed waste and recovered fibers..., 53-32 52.45 53.20 43.0 42.3 42.9 1.24 1.24 1.24 
Artificial leather, oilcloth, and 
other coated fabricsS....cccccccccccces 89.47 88.70 86.71 46.6 46.2 45.4 1.92 1.92 1.91 
Cordage and 53220 | 55.20 | 53.96 | 40.0 [40.0 |39.2 | 1.36 | 1.36 | 1.38 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 


or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly 


Average weekly 


Average hourly 


earnings hours earnings 
Mar. Feb. Jan. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Mar. Feb. Jan. 
1955 1955 1955 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 1955 1955 
APPAREL AND OTHER FINISHED TEXTILE 
$49.85 | $49.55 | $48.60 | 37.2 36.7 | 36.0 |$1.34 | $1.35 | $1.35 
Men's and boys' suits and coats.......... 60.47 59. 57.07 | 37.1 | 36.6 | 35.5 | 1.63 1.63 1.63 
Men's and boys' furnishings and work 
42.15 41.92 40.68 | 37.3 | 37-1 | 36.0 | 1.13 1.13 1.13 
Shirts, collars, and nightwear.......... k1.92 | 42.41 | &1.61 | 37.1 | 37.2 | 36.5 | 1.13 1.14 1.14 
Separate 45.22 45.10 43.19 | 38.0 | 37.9 | 36.6 | 1.19 1.18 
< 55 35.62 33.56 33-28 | 37.1 | 35.7 | 35.4 -96 
outerwear... 53.87 54.21 53.40 | 36.4 | 35.9 | 35.6 | 1.48 1.50 
Women ws -68 53.04 53.49 | 36.7 | 35.6 | 35.9 | 1.49 1.49 1.49 
apparel. 4O.92 39.93 39.38 | 37.2 | 36.3 | 35.8 | 1.10 1.10 
Women's suits, coats, and skirts........ 64.55 68.36 67.42 | 33.1 | 34.7 | 34.4 | 1.95 1.97 1.96 
Women's, children's under garments....... 45.25 4h 17 43.56 | 37.4 | 36.5 | 36.0 | 1.21 1.21 pr 
Underwear and nightwear, except corsets.| 43.09 41.70 40.68 | 37.8 | 36.9 | 36.0 | 1.1% Te33 1. 
Corsets and allied garments.........e00. 48.81 48.11 48.11 | 36.7 | 35.9 | 35.9 | 1.33 1.34 1.34 
CARRS <n vcikeavucanscacncenuvesesel 66.42 | 64.71 | 56.21 | 41.0 | 39.7 | 36.5 | 1.62 | 1.63 1.54 
Children's outerwear.........ee00. enema aetevene 45.86 46.00 45.26 | 37.9 | 37.4 | 37.1 | 1.21 1.23 1.22 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories.... kh 65 kh Ok 43.32 | 36.9 | 36.4 | 35.8 | 1.21 1.21 Tor 
Other fabricated textile products........ 50.04 49.91 49.13 | 38.2 | 38.1 | 37.5 | 1.31 1.3 £231 
Curtains, draperies, and other house- 
kh 45.22 43.07 | 37.6 | 38.0 | 36.5 | 1.18 1.19 1.18 
51.95 51.38 51.65 | 38.2 | 37.5 | 37.7 | 1.36 JES 1.37 
53.87 53-33 50.57 | 39.9 | 39.5 | 38.6 | 1.35 -35 1.31 


LUMBER AND WOOD PRODUCTS (EXCEPT 
Logging camps and 
Sawmills and planing 

Sawmills and planing mills, general..... 


Millwork, plywood, and prefabricated 
structural wood 

Wooden containers. 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar.......... 

Miscellaneous wood 


FURNITURE AND FIXTURES......... 
Household 
Wood household furniture, except 
Wood household furniture, upholstered... 
Mattresses and 
Office, public-building, and professional 
Wood office furniture... 
Metal office furniture... 
Partitions, shelving, lockers, and 
Screens, blinds, and miscellaneous furni- 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 
Industry Feb. Jan. [Mar. [¥Feb. Jan. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 
1955 1955 1955 1955_| 1955 _| 1955 1955 1955 _| 1955 
PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS................. $76.43 | $76.08 | $75.72 | 42.7 | 82.5 | 42.3 | $1.79 | $1.79 | $1.79 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills........ 82.97 82.34 82.16 | 43.9 | 43.8 | 43.7 1.89 1.88 1.88 
Paperboard containers and boxes........-. 71.65 70.38 69.70 | 41.9 | 41.4 | b1.0 1.70 1.70 
Paperboard bOxES....cccccccccccccscsccce 71.40 70.14 69.46 h2.0 | 41.5 | 41.1 1.70 1.69 1.69 
Fiber cans, tubes, and 74.37 Th.19 74.96 | | | 40.3 1.85 1.85 1.86 
Other paper and allied products.......... 68.39 | 68.23 67.73 | 41.2 | 41.1 | 40.8 | 1.66 | 1.66 | 1.66 
PRINTING, PUBLISHING, AND ALLIED 
90.79 89.47 88.2h | 38.8 | 36.4 | 38.2 2.34 2.33 2.31 
95.18 | 93.01 91.52 | 35.9 | 35.5 | 35.2 | 2.65 | 2.62 | 2.60 
g2.00 | 90.68 | 88.76 | 40.0 | 39.6 | 39.1 | 2.30 | 2.29 | 2.27 
dan 79.40 78.21 77-42 | 39.7 | 39.3 | 39.1 2.00 1.99 1.98 
s 89.65 | 87.96 | 87.52 | 40.2 | 39.8 | 39.6 | 2.23 | 2.21 | 2.22 
89.38 | 88.70 | 86.58 | 39.9 | 39.6 | 39.0 | 2.2h | 2.28 | 2.20 
58.52 55.94 | 56.39 | 38.0 | 37.8 | 386.1 1.56 | 1.458 | 1.88 
Bookbinding and related industries....... 69.92 67.79 68.29 | 39.5 | 38.3 | 38.8 i.FF 1.77 1.76 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing : 
112.8% | 112.35 | 107.32 | 80.3 | 40.2 | 39.6 | 2.80 | 2.77 | 2.71 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS............. 80.32 | 80.34 | 79.73 | 41.4 | 41.2 [41.2 | 1.9% | 1.95 | 1.9% 
Industrial inorganic chemicals........... 87.94 88.15 87.29 | 40.9 | 41.0 | 40.6 2.15 2.15 2.15 
Alkalies and 85.03 86.07 8h. 35 40.3 | 40.6 | 39.6 2.11 2.12 2.13 
Industrial organic 85.69 8h. 86 84.25 41.0 | 40.8 | 40.7 2.09 2.08 2.07 
Plastics, except synthetic rubber....... 85.88 8h .85 8h .23 42.1 41.8 41.7 2.04 2.03 2.02 
Synthetic rubber... oh. 76 93.07 93.02 41.2 41.0 40.8 2.30 2.27 2.28 
Synthetitie<£ Ts .89 Th.52 72.76 | 40.7 | 40.5 | 40.2 1.8% 1.84 1.81 
79-20 | 79.40 | 80.60 | 39.6 | 39.7 | 40.3 | 2.00 | 2.00 | 2.00 
73.62 Th.93 73.21 | 40.9 | 41.4% | 40.9 1.80 1.81 1.79 
Soap, cleaning and polishing 
77.18 84.25 84.25 | 38.6% [41.3 | 41.3 2.01 2.04 2.08 
80.00 91.46 91.02 | 36.2 | 41.2 | 2.21 2.22 2.22 
Paints, pigments, and fillers............ 81.12 | 79.71 | 78.72 | 41.6 [41.3 [41.0 | 1.95 | 193 | 1.92 
Paints, varnishes, lacquers, and 
Gum and wood 69.60 68.08 69.37 | 42.7 | 82.0 | 42.3 1.63 1.62 1.6% 
64.47 | 59.16 | 61.01 [45.6 [80.8 [41.5 | 1.82 | 1.85 | 1.47 
Vegetable and animal oils and fats....... 68.39 69.46 68.24 [bh.7 [45.4 | 45.8 1.53 1.53 1.49 
Avimal) aa 79.28 78.75 78.26 [45.3 | 45.0 | 45.5 1.75 1.75 1.72 
Miscellaneovs 75.07 T4.O7 73.53 | 80.8 [40.7 | 1.8% 1.82 1.82 
Essential oils, perfumes, cosmetics..... 64.78 63.50 61.60 | 39.5 | 39.2 38.5 1.64 1.62 1.60 
Compressed and liquified gases.......... 85.63 84.60 h2.6 [42.3 | 2.01 2.00 2.00 
PRODUCTS OF PETROLEUM AND COAL............ 92.97 91.25 93.02 | 40.6 | 40.2 | 40.8 2.29 2.27 2.28 
96.08 9h .87 96.93 | 40.2 | 40.2 |} 40.9 2.39 2.36 2.37 
Coke, other petroleum and coal products.. 83.36 79.00 79.79 |%2.1 |4O.1 | 40.5 1.98 1.97 1.97 
84.25 83.84 (40.9 [41.3 | 41.3 2.08 2.08 2.03 
Tires and inner tubes..........eeeeeeeeee 95-27 | 96.46 | 97.41 [80.2 [40.7 [41.1 | 2.37 | 2.37 | 2.37 
69.72 69.72 68.97 |40.3 [80.3 | 40.1 1.73 1.73 1.72 
Other rubber 76.13 | 76.86 | 76.08 [41.6 | 1.83 1.83 | 1.82 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS.............. 54.08 53.93 52.68 (38.6 |38.8 | 37.9 1.40 1.39 1.39 
Leather: tanned, curried, and finished...| 71-96 T1.ke 71.46 [40.2 (39.9 | 39.7 1.79 1.79 1.80 
Industrial leather belting and packing... 68.80 67.77 68.06 {40.0 [39.4% | 39.8 1.72 1.72 1.71 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings..... 51.68 52.52 52.39 38.0 38.9 39.1 1.36 1.35 1.34 
Footwear (except 51.05 51.59 49.88 [38.1 [38.5 [37.5 1.34 1.34 1.33 
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Table C-1: Hours ead gross earnings of production workers 


or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly 


Average weekly 


Average hourly 


Industry earnings hours earnings 
Mar. Feb. Jan. Mar. | Feb. | Jan. . | Feb. Jan. 
1955.__| 1955 1955 1955 1955 _| 1955 1955 1955 1955 
LEATHER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS - Continued 
$62.93 | $62.68 | $55.50 | 40.6 | 40.7 | 37.0 | $1.55 | $1.54 | $1.50 
Handbags and small leather goods......... 49.75 48.83 47.85 39.8 39.7 38.9 1.25 1.23 1.23 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods... 46.25 | 46.00 45.38 | 37.0 | 37.1 | 36.6 1.25 1.24 1.2h 
STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS........... 74.57 | 73-49 | 73-49 | 41.2 | 40.6 | | 1.62 | 1.81 | 1.61 
110.85 | 110.34 | 114.08 | 42.8 | 43.1 | 2.59 | 2.56 | 2.58 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown.... 73.26 72.47 72.31 39.6 39.6 39.3 1.85 1.83 1.84 
75-43 | 74.21 72.71 | 39-7 | 39.9 | 39.3 1.90 1.86 1.85 
Pressed and blown @1aSS.......eseeceeces 70.53 | 70.7% 71.92 | 39.4 | 39.3 | 39.3 1.79 1.80 1.83 
Glass products made of purchased glass... 61.51 60.7% 61.56 40.2 39.7 40.5 1.53 1.53 1.52 
76.13 | 75.95 76.59 | 41.6 | 41.5 | 1.83 1.83 1.85 
Structural: Clay Products. 68.31 | 66.09 66.26 | hi.k | | 1.65 1.64 1.64 
Brick. and 66.07 | 63.54 63.54 | 42.9 | 41.8 | 41.8 1.54 1.52 1.52 
69.03 | 67.42 68.80 | 39.9 | 39.2 | 40.0 | 1.73 1.72 | 1.72 
Be 68. 64.02 | 64.52 | 41.2 | 38.8 | 39.1 1.67 1.65 1.65 
73.70 T2.37 71.62 39.2 38.7 38.3 1.88 1.87 1.87 
Pottery and related products......ccceceee 64.88 62.44 61.07 37.5 36.3 35.3 1.73 1.72 1.73 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products... T4.97 | 72.59 72.50 | | 4e.7 | 1.70 1.69 
Concrete 72.37 68.85 68.69 42.5 42.4 1.63 1.62 1.62 
Cut-stone and stone productsS........eeeee 65.83 63.67 64.21 kl.h 40.3 40.9 1.59 1.58 1.57 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral 
BE 77-46 | 78.09 78.09 | 41.2 | 41.1 | 1.88 1.90 1.90 
83.64 | 84.46 | 83.03 | 41.2 | 41.4 | | 2.03 | 2.08% | 2.03 
Asbestos: products. 82.13 | 80.56 80.98 | 43.0 | | 1.91 1.90 1.91 
Noncluy 76.76 | 7%.98 76.09 | 38.0 | 36.4 | 2.02 2.06 2.04 
PRIMARY METAL INDUSTRIES.................. 88.78 | 87.29 | 87.26 | 41.1 | 40.6 |ho.m | 2.16 | 2.15 | 2.16 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
91.71 | 89.95 90.12 | 40.4 | 39.8 39.7 2.27 2.26 2.27 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills, except electrometallurgical 
91.71 | 89.95 90.12 | 40.4 |39.8 139.7 | 2.27 | 2.26 | 2.27 
Electrometallurgical products........... 84.87 | 86.32 83.44 [1.4 141.7 40.9 2.05 2.07 2.04 
iron and’ steel Goundries. 82.37 | 81.56 78.78 {41.6 | 1.98 1.97 1.95 
Gray-iron foundries, 81.32 | 81.12 | 78.36 | 41.7 |41.6 | 40.6 | 1.95 | 1.95 | 1.93 
Malleable-iron 83.16 | 82.76 79-79 |h2.0 {41.8 |ho.5 1.98 1.98 1.97 
Steel 84.67 | 83.44 79.79 | 41.1 [40.7 | 39.5 2.06 2.05 2.02 
Primary smelting and refining of 
81.20 | 81.20 81.61 | 40.4 | 40.6 2.01 2.01 
Primary smelting and refining of 8 18 
Primary refining of 86.24 | 86.03 86.24 | 4o.3 | 40.2 2.14 
Secondary smelting and refining of 
80.56 | 79.52 77-79 | 42.4 [41.6 1.90 1.88 1.87 
Rolling, drawing and alloying of 
TOUS 87.98 | 86.9% 87.35 |42.3 [42.0 |he.2 2.08 2.07 2.07 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
92.00 | 89.45 | 89.03 | 43.6 [42.6 | 2.11 | 2.09 | 2.09 
Rolling, drawing, and alloying of 
Miscellaneous primary metal industries... 42.3 [41.7 2.202 2.21 
iton and ebeel 98.70 | 96.00 94.25 [42.0 [41.2 [40.8 2.35 2.33 2:31 
Welded and heavy-riveted pipe........... 86. -60 140.6 A 2.14 2. 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 
iad Mar. Feb. Jan. Mar.| Feb.| Jan.| Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 
1955 1955 1955 1955 |_ 1955 | 1955 1955 | 1955 | 1955 
FABRICATED METAL PRODUCTS (EXCEPT ORDNANCE, 
MACHINERY, AND TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT). | $80.73 | $80.34 | $80.15 | 41.4] 41.2 | 41.1 | $1.95] $1.95 | $1.95 
Tin cans and other tinware.......eseccees 80.40 81.00 81.00 40.2} 40.3 | 40.3 2.00} 2.01 2.01 
Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware........ 79.65 80.03 19223 41.7] 41.9 | 41.7 2.9%) 2.98 1.90 
Gutleny end edge tools: 69.19 67.60 68.28 40.7] 40.0 | 40.4 1.70} 1.69 1.69 
75036 | 75-55 | 75-33 | 40.3] 40.4 | 40.5 1.87} 1.87 | 1.86 
84.15 | 85.77 | 83.92 | 42.5] 43.1 | 42.6 1.98] 1.99 | 1.97 
Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
+ 76.78 76.02 75 06 40.2 | 39.8 | 39.3 1.91] 1.91 1.91 
Sanitary ware and plumbers' supplies.... 80.80 80.00 80.40 40.2} 40.0 | 40.2 2.01} 2.00 2.00 
Qil burners, nonelectric heating and 

cooking apparatus, not elsewhere 

73-84 72.74 40.2 | 39.7 | 38.9 1.86] 1.86 1.87 
Fabricated structural metal products..... 7917 78.20 78.59 40.6 | 40.1 | 40.3 1.9] 1.95 1.9 
Structural steel and ornamental metal 

ol) 78.36 77.20 77.38 40.6 40.0 40.3 1.93 1.93 1.92 
Metal doors, sash, frames, molding, and 

19.97 79239 79.40 40.8 | 40.3 | 40.1 1.96| 1.97 1.9 
Boiler—shop: products. 78.00 78.20 79.59 40.0 | 39.9 | 40.4 1.95} 1.96 1.97 
WOU 81.16 79.18 78.20 41.2 | 40. 40.1 1.97] 1.96 1.9 

Metal stamping, coating, and engraving...| 86.28 85.87 85.87 42.5 142.3 | 42.3 2.03 | 2.03 2.03 
Vitreous-enameled products...........0.. 64.96 62.95 64.31 40.1 | 39.1 | 39.7 1.62] 1.61 1.62 
Stamped and pressed metal products...... 90.09 89.2h 89.45 42.9 |42.7 | 42.8 2.10 | 2.09 2.09 
76.76 | 78.53 | 78.96 | 40.4 |40.9 | 40.7 1.90} 1.92 | 1.9% 
Fabricated wire 76.45 76.26 75.48 41.1 | 40.8 1.86 | 1.86 1.85 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products..| 82.41 81.98 81.22 42.7 | 42.7 | 42.3 1.92 | 1.92 1.92 
Metal shipping barrels, drums, kegs, 

86.94 | 86.53 85.90 | 41.8} 41.8 | 41.3 2.08 | 2.07 | 2.08 
Steel 89.25 90.95 88.41 42.3 [42.9 | 42.1 2.11} 2.12 2.10 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets........ 85.93 85.10 85.50 43.4 143.2 | 43.4 1.98 | 1.97 1.97 
Screw-machine 81.27 81.08 78.35 43.0 | 42.9 | 41.9 1.89 | 1.89 1.87 

MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL)............. 84.87 | 83.6% | 82.82 | 41.4 [41.0 | 40.8 2.05 | 2.04 | 2.03 
Engines te 88.78 89.42 88.99 | 41.2 2.16] 2.16 2.16 
Steam engines, turbines, and water 

89.55 | 90.78 | 94.71 | 38.6 |39.3 | 40.3 2.32 | 2.31 | 2.35 
Diesel and other internal-combustion 
engines, not elsewhere classified...... 88.62 89.04 86.7% h2.0 [42.2 [41.5 2.22 2.09 

Agricultural machinery and tractors...... 8h 46 82.82 82.01 41.0 [40.6 |40.4 2.06 | 2.04 2.03 

87.35 | 86.51 | 86.32 | 41.4 }42.0 [41.1 | 2.12] 2.11 | 2.10 
Agricultural machinery (except 

81.40 79.19 TT 40.7 |40.2 | 39.7 2.00 | 1.97 1.95 

Construction and mining machinery........ 84.02 81.79 80.39 41.8 [41.1 40.6 2.01 1.99 1.98 
Construction and mining machinery, 

for iol) flelda. 81.59 80.39 41.9 |41.0 | 40.6 2.01 | 1.99 1.98 
Oil-field machinery and tools........... 83.40 82.60 80.19 41.7 41.3 40.5 2.00 2.00 1.98 
Metalworking machinery......ssseeesceeees 92.86 91.78 91.14 42.4 [42.1 [42.0 2.19 | 2.18 2.17 
90.95 | 88.62 | 87.78 | 42.5 |42.0 [41.8 2.14 | 2.12 | 2.10 
Metalworking machinery (except machine 

86.32 85.69 85.28 41.3 |41.0 [41.0 2.09 | 2.09 2.08 
Machine-tool acceSSOrieS....ssececcecees 97.16 95.85 96.28 42.8 |42.6 |h2.6 2.27 | 2.25 2.26 
Special-industry machinery (except metal- 

Working machinery) 81.93 80.56 80.16 41.8 [41.1 [40.9 1.96 | 1.96 1.96 
Food—products 82.41 81.80 80.79 41.0 |40.9 [40.6 2.01 | 2.00 1.99 
Paper-industries machinery.......-.-eeee- 86.09 84.91 83.30 43.7 |43.1 [42.5 1.97 | 1.97 1.96 
Printing-trades machinery and equipment.| 92.84 90.03 87.67 42.2 |41.3 [hob 2.20 | 2.18 2:47 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly _ 
I earnings hours earnings 
ndustry 
Mar. Feb. Jan. Mar Feb. | Jan. | Mar Feb. Jan. 
1955 1955 1955 1955 | 1955 | 1955 | 1955 1955 1955 
MACHINERY (EXCEPT ELECTRICAL) - Continued 
General industrial machinery..........ee- $83.03 | $81.61 | $81.20 | 40.9 | 40.6 | 4O.4 | $2.03 | $2.01 | $2.01 
Pumps, air and gas compressors.......... 82.00 80.99 79.79 | 41.0 | 40.7 | 40.5 | 2.00 1.99 1.97 
Conveyors and conveying equipment....... 82.61 80.98 80.57 | 40.1 | 39.5 | 39.3 | 2.06 2.05 2.05 
Blowers, exhaust and ventilating fans...] 75.41 75.81 Th.64 | 39.9 | 39.9 | 39.7] 1.89 1.90 1.88 
Industrial trucks, tractors, etc........ 8h. 80.60 80.60 | 41.4 | 4O.1 | 40.3] 2.08 2.01 2.00 
Mechanical power-transmission equipment.| 85.70 8h .05 83.85 | 41.6 | 41.2 | 40.9 | 2.06 2.04 2.065 
Mechanical stokers and industrial ; 
Furnaces: and OVENS: 83.64 8h . Oh 80.20 | 41.2 | 41.4 | 4O.1 | 2.03 2.03 2.00 
Office and store machines and devices....| 80.80 79.60 81.00 | 40.2 | 39.6 | 40.1] 2.01 2.01 2.02 
Computing machines and cash registers...| 87.02 86.15 87.85 | 40.1 | 39.7 | 40.3 | 2.17 2.17 2.18 
TS 75.7% Th .26 75.41 | 40.5 | 39.5 | 39.9] 1.87 1.88 1.89 
Service-industry and household machines..| 83.03 81.61 79.20 | 40.9 | 40.6 | 39.8] 2.03 2.01 1.99 
Domestic laundry equipment.............- 85.08 81.61 80.00 | 41.5 | 40.4 | 39.8] 2.05 2.02 2.01 
Commercial laundry, dry-cleaning, and 

MACHINES: 76.04 14.37 72.50 | 41.1 | 4O.2 | 39.4] 1.85 1.85 1.84 

SEWING MACHINES 80.79 80.59 80.00 | 39.8 | 39.7 | 39.8] 2.03 2.03 2.01 
Refrigerators and air-conditioning 

83.85 83.23 80.20 | 40.9 | 40.8 | 39.9] 2.05 2.04 2.01 
Miscellaneous machinery parts............ 83.42 82.40 81.59 | 41.5 | 41.2 | 41.0] 2.01 2.00 1.99 

Fabricated pipe, fittings, and valves...| 80.40 80.20 80.00 | 40.2 | 4o.1 | 40.2 | 2.00 2.00 1.99 

Ball and Toller bearings. 86.90 85.04 83.01 | 42.6 | k2.1 | 41.3] 2.08 2.02 2.01 

Machine shops (job and repair).......... 83.95 82.96 82.35 | ko.k | 41.9 | 41.8] 1.98 1.98 1.97 
ELEC Th. 7h 74.56 | 40.6 | ko.k | 40.3] 1.85 1.85 1.85 
Electrical generating, transmission, 

distribution, and industrial apparatus..| 79.15 79.17 78.38 | 40.8 | 4o.6 | howk | 1.9% 1.95 1.94 

Wiring devices and 70.30 69.08 69.03 | 40.4 | 39.7] 39.9] 1.7% 1.7% 

Carbon and graphite products 

76.92 | 76.73 | 76.67 | 40.7 | 40.6 | 41.0] 1.89 | 1.89 | 1.87 
Electrical indicating, measuring, and 

Fecording: T4.00 73.05 72.62 | 40.0 | 39.7 | 39.9 | 1.85 1.84 1.82 
Motors, generators, and motor-generator ‘ 

84.67 84.87 | | 41.3 | 41.2 | 40.7] 2.05 | 2.06 | 2.07 
Power and distribution transformers..... 61°77 82.59 81.95 | 41.3 | 41.5 | 41.6] 1.98 1.99 1.97 
Switchgear, switchboard, and industrial 

77.18 | 76.99 | 76.40 | 40.2 | 40.1 | | 1.92 1.92 | 1.91 
Electrical welding apparatus............ 86.51 8h .66 83.02 | k2.2 | 41.5 | 41.1] 2.05 2.04 2.02 

Electrical appliances... 79.35 TT.01 77.81 | 40.9 | 39.9 | 39.9 | 1.94 1.93 

insulated: wite Gnd 73.39 73.93 73.34 | 41.0 | 41.3 | 41.2] 1.79 1.79 1.78 
Electrical equipment for vehicles........ 80.78 h2.3,| 42.2 | | 2.00 2.01 1.98 

69.60 | 68.91 | 68.17 | 40.7 | 40.3 | 40.1 | 1.71 | 1.71 | 1.70 

Communication €quipment . 70.58 70.40 70.53 | 40.1 | 40.0 | 40.3 1.76 1.76 1.75 

Radios, phonographs, television sets, 

68.68 | 68.11 | 69.32 | 39.7 | 39.6 | |] 1.73 | 1.72 | 1.72 
64.48 | 65.60 | 64.06 | 39.8 | 40.0 | 39.3] 1.62 | 1.64 | 1.63 
Telephone, telegraph, and related 

86.9% 86.53 85.90 | 42.0 | 41.8 | 41.7 | 2.07 2.07 2.06 
Miscellaneous electrical products........ 70.88 72.58 70.17 | 39.6 | 4O.1 | 39.2 | 1.79 1.81 1.79 
78.41 | 81.80 | 76.64 | 39.4 | 40.9 | 39.1 | 1.99 | 2.00 | 1.96 
Primary batteries (dry and wet)......... 60.28 | 60.83 | 59.74% | 39.4 | 39.5 | 39.3 | 1.53 | 1.54 | 1.52 
X-ray and non-radio electronic tubes....] 77.61 78.60 77-03 | 39.8 | 40.1 | 39.3 | 1.95 1.96 1.96 
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Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 


Industry 
Mar. Feb. a Feb. 


1955 1955 1955 


TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT $94.15 | $93.28 A $2.20 
Motor vehicles, bodies, parts, 
accessories 99.65 
Truck and bus bodies 
Trailers (truck and automobile) 
Aircraft and parts 
Aircraft 
Aircraft engines and parts 
Aircraft propellers and parts 
Other aircraft parts and equipment 
Ship and boat building and repairing 
Shipbuilding and repairing 
Boatbuilding and repairing 
Railroad equipment 
Locomotives and parts 
Railroad and street cars 
Other transportation equipment 


INSTRUMENTS AND RELATED PRODUCTS 

Laboratory, scientific, and engineering 
instruments 

Mechanical measuring and controlling 
instruments 

Optical instruments and lenses 
Surgical, medical, and dental instru- 


ss 

\o 

Ww 
anes 


RSS SSA 


Ww 
& 
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Ophthalmic goods 
Photographic apparatus 
Watches and clocks 


SESE ES 
SRLS 


MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES.... 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware 
Jewelry and findings 
Silverware and plated ware 
Musical instruments and parts 
Toys and sporting goods 
Games, toys, dolls, and ¢children's 
vehicles 
Sporting and athletic goods 
Pens, pencils, other office supplies 
Costume jewelry, buttons, notions 
Fabricated plastics products 
Other manufacturing industries 


ve 


FERGS S555 


FFOONW 


BEFEES SEBS 


Ww 


5 


Jan. 

—————] 195 
$2.20 

2.25 

2.26 

1.9% 

2.14 

2.15 

2.13 

2.09 

2.13 

2.1 

1.76 

2.19 

2.18 

2.20 

1.86 

..| 75.7 | 76.1% | 75.17 1.88 | 1.87 
..| 88.81 | 88.81 | 86.92 2.14 | 2.12 aS 
| 77-7 | 75-79 | 
..| 76.97 | 76.97 | 76.38 = 
82.21 | 82.21 | 82.82 
66.91 | 66.42 | 65.93 ba: >. 
71.06 | 68.81 | 67.82 gh 
67.36 | 65.36 | 64.53 as 
79.42 | 75.76 | 7h.57 
7h.85 Th 73.08 
60.92 60.06 59.52 f 
61.31 | 59-91 | 59.75 Le 
60.37 | 59.98 | 59.28 Aa, 
63.42 62.97 61.46 ek 
59-71 | 58.84 | 59.54 
71.62 | 72.56 | 70.76 | ee 
69.08 | 68.97 | 68.63 | ts 


Hours and Earnings 


Table C-1: Hours and gross earnings of production workers 
or nonsupervisory employees - Continued 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 

Mar. —] Feb. | Jan. | Mar. Feb. Nar. Feb. ~Jan— 

1955 1955 1955 1955__|.1955__| 1955 1955 1955 


TRANSPORTATION AND PUBLIC UTILITIES: 


TRANSPORTATION: 


Class I railroads..... (1/) (1/) (1/) (1/) ho.k (1/) 
Local railways and bus lines $79.00 | $79.37 6 42.7 | 42.9 | 42.5 ; $1.85 


COMMUNICATION: 
Switchboard operating employees 2/... 58.62 1.58 
Line construction, installation, and 
maintenance employees 3/ 100.42 2.35 


OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES: 
Gas and electric utilities ~05 8h .66 
Electric light and powér utilities 85.05 
Gas utilities 82.61 


85.28 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE: 
WHOLESALE TRADE Th.96 


RETAIL TRADE (EXCEPT EATING AND DRINKING 
PLACES) 
General merchandise stores 1.07 

Department. stores and general mail- 
order houses 46.28 
Food and liquor stores ° 61.02 - 
Automotive and accessories dealers 76.91 
Apparel and accessories stores 46.2h 
Other retail trade: 
Furniture and appliance stores 63.87 
Lumber and hardware supply stores 66.83 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE: 
Banks and trust companies 59.02 
Security dealers and exchanges : 108.37 
Insurance carriers 71.79 


SERVICE AND MISCELLANEOUS: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, year-round 5/ 40.96 
Personal services: 
Laundries 40.50 40.20 
Cleaning and dyeing plants 46.65 45.22 
Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture production and distri- 


bution6/ 93.53 90.54 


1/ Not available. 

2/ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as switchboard operators; service 48- 
sistants: operating room instructors: and pay-station attendants. During 1954 such employees made up 43 percent of 
the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments reporting hours and earnings data. 

3/ Data relate to employees in such occupations in the telephone industry as central office craftsmen; instal- 
lation and exchange repair craftsmen: line, cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. During 1954 such employees 
made up 25 percent of the total number of nonsupervisory employees in telephone establishments reporting hours and 
earnings data. 

4/ Data relate to domestic employees except messengers and those compensated entirely on a commission basis. 

5/ Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and tips, not included. 


6/ New series beginning with January 1951; not comparable with previously published data. 
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4 : $1. 
1.79 
1.55 
1.86 
85.06 | 40.7 | 40.5 [40.7 | 2.10 | 2.10 | 2.09 
81.18 | 4o.5 [421.1 |h1.0 | 1.99 | 2.01 | 1.98 
Electric light and gas utilities com- 
85.28 | 41.1 | 2.06 | 2.06 | 2.07 
75.14 | 40.5 | 40.3 |ho.k | 1.88 | 1.86 | 1.86 
= 57.57 1.48 | 1.48 
41.65 1.17 | 1.8 
£ % 47.03 1.30 | 1.31 
61.18 1.61 | 1.61 
75.68 1.74 | 1.72 
65.30 1.51 | 1.5% 
— 66.42 42.3 1.58 | 1.57 
sae 110.82 - - - - - - 
41.26 [41.7 [41.8 .98 .98 
ko.ho |4o.1 {39.8 |ho.o | 1.01 | 1.01 | 1.02 
46.41 139.2 | 38.0 139.0 | 1.19 | 1.19 | 1.19 
J | - | - | - | - | - | - 
| 


Adjusted Earnings 


Table C-2: Gross average weekly earnings of production workers 
in selected industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 


Laundries Manufacturing Laundries 
mining mining 

Period Period 
Current| 1947-49] Current| 1947-49] Current | 1947-49 Current| 1947-49] Current/ 1947-49] Current| 1947-49 


dollars} dollars} dollars} dollars} dollars/dollars dollars|dollars} dollars| dollars} dollars} dollars 


Manufacturing 


Annual Monthly 
average: data: 
1954 
1939... | $23.86 17 | $23.88 | $40.20 | $17.64 | $29.70 | Jan...../$70.92 | $61.56 | $82.34 | $71.48 | $39 70 | $34.46 
1940... | 25.20 07 | | 41.25] 17.93 | 29.93 |Feb..... 71.28 | 61.98 | 79.04 | 68.73 | 39.80 | 34.61 
19k41...| 29.58 03 | 30.86 | 49.06 | 18.69 | 29.71 |Mar..... 70.71 | 61.59 | 73.06 | 63.64 |} 39.60 | 34.49 
70.20 | 61.26 | 71.67 | 62.541 ho.80 | 35.60 
19h2...| 36.65 58 | 35.02 | 50.24 | 20.34 | 29.18 |May..... 71.13 | 61.85 | 76.32 | 66.37] 40.30 | 35.04 
1943...) 43.14 30} 41.62 | 56.24 | 23.08 | 31.19 |June....| 71.50 | 62.12 | 83.00 | 72.11] 40.50 | 35.19 
19hk... | 46.08 28 | 51.27 | 68.18} 25.95 | 34.51 


July....| 70.92 | 61.56] 75.39 | 65.44} 40.00 | 34.72 


$40. 
ke, 
47. 
58. 
61. 
1945... | | 57.72] 52.25 | 67.95 | 27.73 | 36.06 |Aug..... 71.06 | 61 79 | 82.09 | 71.38 | 39.40 | 34.26 
19k6...| 43.82 | 52.54 | 58.03 | 69.58 | 30.20 | 36.21 |Sept....| 71.86 | 62.65 | 81.17 | 70.77 | 40.50 35.31 
1947...| 49.97 | 52.32 | 66.59 | 69.73 | 32.71 | 3%.25 |Oct..... 72.22 | 63.07 | 87.54% | 76.45 | 40.50 | 35.37 
Nov..... 73.57 | 64.20 | 88.29 | 77.04 | 4O.4O | 35.25 
19h8...| 54.1% | 52.67] 72.12 | 70.16 | 34.23 | 33.30 |Dec..... 74.12 | 64.85 | 92.01 | 80.50] 40.70 | 35.61 
1949... | 54.92 | 53.95 | 63.28 | 62.16 | 34.98 | 34.36 
1950... | 59.33 | 57-71 | 70.35 | 68.43 | 35.47 | 3%.50 | 1955 
73.97 | 64.72 | 92.01 | 80.50 | 40.40 | 35.35 
1951... | 64.71 | 58.30 | 77.79 | 70.08 | 37.81 | 34.06 |Feb..... 7h.7h | 65.39 | 94.50 | 82.68 | 40.20 | 35.17 
1952... | 67.97 | 59.89 | 78.09 | 68.80 | 36.63 | 38.0% |Mar..... 75.30 | 65.88 | 91.26 | 79.84 | 40.50 | 35.43 oe 
1953... | 71.69 | 62.67 | 85.31 | 74.57 | 39.69 | 34.69 
1954... | 71.86} 62.60] 80.85 | 70.43 | 40.10 | 34.93 


Table C-3: Average weekly earnings, gross and net spendable, of production workers 
in manufacturing industries, in current and 1947-49 dollars 


Gross average Net spendable Gross average Net spendable 

weekly earnings 7 average weekly earnings weekly earnings average weekly earnings 

Amount| (1947-49 no dependents ependents Amount | (1947-49 no dependents ependents 


Current|/ 1947-49] Current} 1947-49 =100) Current/ 1947-49} Current| 1947-49 
dollars|dollars} dollars|dollars dollars|dollars| dollars|dollars 


=100) 


Monthly 


1939.... $23.86} 45.1 |$23.58 |$39.70 
1940....| 25.20] &7.6 24.69 | 41.22 | 2h.95 | 41.65 | Feb.... | 71.28] 134.6 | 59.09 51.38| 66.30 ? 
19h1....| 29.58] 55.9 28.05 | bh.59 | 29.28 | 46.55 | Mar.... | 70.71] 133.5 | 58.63 51.07| 65.83 57.34 

Apr.... | 70.20] 132.6 | 58.22 50.80] 65.41 57.08 
1gke 36.65] 69.2 31.77 | 45.58 | 36.28 | 52.05 | May.... | 71.13] 134.3 | 58.97 51.28] 66.18 57.55 
1943....] 43.14] 81.5 36.01 | 48.66 | 41.39 | 55.93 | Jume... | 71.50} 135.0 | 59.26 51.49] 66.48 57.76 
194k 46.08| 87.0 | 38.29 | 50.92 | *b.06 | 58.59 

July... | 70.92} 133.9 | 58.80 51.04} 66.00 57.29 
19h5....] bb.39| 83.8 | 36.97 | 48.08 | ko.7h | 55.58 | Aug.... | 71.06| 134.2 | 58.91 | 51.23| 66.12 | 57.50 
1946.... | 43.82| 82.8 37-72 | 45.23 | 43.20 | 51.80 | Sept... | 71.86] 135.7 | 59.55 51.92} 66.78 58.22 
1947....] 49.97] | 42.76 | | | 50.51 | Oct.... | 72.22] 136.4% | 59.84 | 52.26] 67.07 | 58.58 

Nov.... | 73.57| 138.9 | 60.92 53.16} 68.18 59.49 
1948.... 102.2 | 46.1% | 53.17 | 51.72 | Dec.... | 74.12] 140.0 | 61.36 53.68} 68.63 60.04 
19k9 54.92} 103.7 | 48.09 | &7.2h | 53.83 | 52.88 
1950 59.33} 112.0 | 51.09 | &9.70 | 57.21 | 55.65 | 1955 
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yees Jan.... | 13-97| 139-7 

and 1951.... | 64.71] 122.2 | 61.28 | 55.21 | Feb.... | 74.74 | 141.2 

1952.... | 67.97] 128.4% | 55.66 63.62 | 56.05 |Mar.... | 75.30] 142.2 54.41] 69.47 | 60.78 nfo 

1953.... | 71.69] 135-4 | 58.5% 66.58 | 58.20 

1954....| 71.86] 135.7 | 59.55 66.78 | 58.17 a 
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Adjusted Earnings 


Table C-4: Average hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, 
of production workers in manufacturing industries 


Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 
Period Gross Excluding overtime Gross Gross 
overtime overtime 
Amount Amount POE 100) Amount Amount Amount Amount 
Annual 
average: 

$0.729 | $0.702 5.5 $0.808 $0.770 $0.640 $0.625 

.853 . 805 62.5 -947 1 -723 .698 

-961 894 69.4 1.059 976 .803 - 763 

1.019 4 73.5 1.117 1.029 .861 

1.023 | 1/.963 1/7.8 1.111 | 1/1.082 904 1/.858 

1.086 1.051 81.6 1.156 1.122 1.015 981 

eT 1.237 1.198 93.0 1.292 1.250 1.171 1.133 

See 1.350 1.310 101.7 1.410 1.366 1.278 1.2k1 

1.401 1.367 106.1 1.469 1.434 1.325 1.292 

1.465 1.415 109.9 1.537 1.480 1.378 1.337 

iikivsesves 1.59 1.53 118.8 1.67 1.60 1.48 1.43 

1.67 1.61 125.0 1.70 1.54 1.49 

eee 1.77 1.71 132.8 1.87 1.80 1.61 1.56 

| 1.81 1.76 136.6 1.92 1.86 1.66 1.61 

Monthly 
data: 

1954: Jan.... 1.80 1.76 136.6 1.91 1.86 1.65 1.61 
Reb... 1.80 1.75 135.9 1.90 1.85 1.65 1.61 
Mar.... 1.79 1.75 135.9 1.90 1.85 1.65 1.61 
Age... 1.80 1.75 135.9 1.90 1.85 1.65 1.61 
May... 1.81 1.76 136.6 1.91 1.86 1.66 1.62 
June... 1.81 1.76 136.6 1.91 1.86 1.66 1.62 
July... 1.80 1.76 136.6 1.91 1.86 1.66 1.62 
Aug.... 1.79 1.74 135.1 1.91 1.86 1.65 1.60 
Sept... 1.81 1.76 136.6 1.93 1.87 1.66 1.61 
Cle, ee 1.81 1.76 136.6 1.93 1.87 1.66 1.61 
ity wins 1.83 1.77 137.4 1.94 1.88 1.67 1.62 
Dec.... 1.83 3.97 137.4 1.95 1.88 1.67 1.62 

1955: Jan..... 1.84 1.78 138.2 1.96 1.89 1.68 1.63 
Feb.... 1.85 1.78 138.2 1.96 1.89 1.68 1.63 
Mar.. 1.85 1.78 138.2 1.97 1.89 1.68 1.63 


1/ ll-month average; August 1945 excluded because of VJ-day holiday period. 
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Man-Hour Indexes 


Table C-5. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours 
in industrial and construction activity —/ 


(1947-49 = 100) 


Manufacturing = Durable goods 
Contract Manufac- Total: Total: Lumber and 

Minin 

construction| turing Durable | Nondurable wood products 
division | division goods (except 


furniture) 


Annual average: 
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Manufacturing - Durable goods - Continued 


Stone, clay, Fabricated Machinery Transporta— 
Primary metal antes (except Electrical tiem 
industries 


products products electrical) mechinery equipment 


Furniture 
and gl 
and fixtures 


Annual average: 


Ww 


BASES 


SRS 
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Monthly data: 
1954: 
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See footnotes at end of table. 


Period 
103.6 1 94.6 104.8 106.1 

1951. 109.5 124.1 108.4 115.7 
101.5 115.9 101.1 107.5 
1954: Jan...... 1 
Feb. | Fe 
May. 
June..... 1 
Sept..... 

Oct....-. 
B66. 
1955: Jan. eevee 
Feb...... 

— 
i 147.1 158.6 
128.5 143.5 
q Mar...... 125.6 140.6 Os 
121.6 139.0 
May...... 119.7 136.4 
June..... 117.5 132.2 
July .... 114.9 127.2 
Sept..... 122.9 118.1 
2 Nov...... 128.7 139.2 BS. 


Man-Hour Indexes 


Table C-5. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours 
in industrial and construction activity / Continued 


(1947-49 = 100) 


Manufacturing — Durable goods—Con. Manufacturing — Nondurable goods 
Period Instruments Miscellaneous Food and ai Apparel and other 
and related manufacturing kindred finished textile 
products industries products products 


Annual average: 


ere 107.5 104.6 103.9 105.9 104.5 99.6 
er 103.0 104.2 100.0 101.0 105.7 101.6 
ee rs 89.5 91.2 96.1 93.1 89.9 98.8 
ee: 97.4 101.3 95.2 89.2 100.1 103.0 
217.5 103.1 95.9 91.2 96.0 101.9 
122.7 100.5 94.7 92.2 90.7 104.5 
129.9 109.5 93-7 90.1 89.8 106.9 
ee 114.9 98.0 90.3 87.8 78.7 99.0 
Monthly data: 
1954: Jan...... 123.7 97.9 84.1 87.3 77-9 98.4 
a 123.0 101.2 82.1 80.1 79.0 104.5 
121.0 100.0 81.8 75.0 78.6 106.4 
116.4 95.5 73.5 75.9 94.2 
114.0 94.5 8h .6 75.5 75.4 91.8 
Same... 112.2 95.3 89.9 78.4 TT-4 92.2 
es 108.8 90.5 95.6 78.1 75.2 92.1 
SS 108.7 96.7 102.1 97.4 78.9 101.4 
ee 111.9 100.3 105.2 107.9 79.5 101.1 
Ri cee 112.3 103.2 96.7 111.0 80.9 100.3 
ecccar 112.9 102.4 91.7 94.0 82.4 101.8 
B00... 5.05 113.7 98.3 88.0 95.4 83.2 103.6 
93.9 82.3 85.4 81.4 102.4 
ee 112.9 97.4 79.8 81.4 83.0 107.6 
Mar sc 114.6 99.7 80.6 78.5 83.0 109.8 
Manufacturing - Nondurable goods - Continued 
Period paper and | | | | Buster teatner anc 
allied products products products leather products 


Annual average: 


kébhavekind 102.6 101.4 103.3 99.0 109.8 105.8 
rere 102.3 100.5 102.6 102.7 102.0 100.8 
95.1 98.0 94.1 98.3 88.1 93.4 

105.4 99.5 97.2 97.3 101.9 97.8 

109.9 101.6 105.5 102.1 108.5 92,1 

105.9 102.7 104.7 98.2 108.4 96.9 

111.6 105.4 108.1 100.9 111.6 96.5 

109.2 104.4 103.5 95.7 97.0 89.9 

Monthly data: 

1954: Jan...... 108.1 103.9 105.6 95.3 99.2 91.9 
Feb..... 108.1 103.3 10554. 94.9 97.9 9h.8 
ee 108.4 104.7 105.6 94.0 95.1 93.8 
eee 106.3 103.2 104.5 94.0 93.7 85.4 
May...... 107.6 103.2 102.6 97-4 96.9 82.3 
June..... 109.3 104.1 101.8 99.3 98.7 87.7 
ee 108.0 103.0 100.2 98.6 84.7 90.6 
109.9 103.5 100.7 5 86.0 
ee 111.4 105.4 104.1 94.0 102.3 86.8 
211.7 105.4 104.3 93.8 104.3 90.6 
bic ces 110.7 107.0 104.7 92.2 108.5 93.3 

110. 105.7 107.4 91.9 108.5 


1/ Aggregate man-hours are for the weekly pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month and do not represent 
totals for the month. For mining and manufacturing industries, data refer to production and related workers. For 
contract construction, the data relate to construction workers. 

2/ Includes only the divisions shown. 
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State and Area Hours and Earnings 


Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas 


=— Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
State and area 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 195 

Mar. Feb. _Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. Mar. Feb. Mar. 

AUABAMA. $58.98 $58.55 $54.57 kO.1 38.7 $1.46 $1.46 $1.41 

Birmingham Th.96 74.00 70.13 40.3 39.4 1.86 1.85 1.78 
Mobile 68.74 66.76 65.12 40.2 39.5 40.2 pe) | 1.69 1.62 
80.97 80.16 79.04 hl.1 | 40.9 | 41.6 1.97 1.96 1.90 
Phoenix 78.79 78.39 78.12 4o.2 | 40.2 | 40.9 1.96 1.95 1.91 
52.99 51.97 50.92 40.6 1.28 1.28 1.23 
Little Rock- 

N. Little Rock 51.63 50.88 48.20 1.3 40.7 40.5 1.25 1.25 1.19 
Ce re 8h. 38 83.95 79.68 40.5 40.3 39.5 2.09 2.08 2.02 
Fresno 69.44 70.52 69.50 36.6 36.7 37.8 1.90 1.92 1.84 
Los Angeles 84.78 83.99 79.68 41.1 40.7 40.0 2.06 2.06 1.99 
Sacramento 79.97 78.73 75.85 38.1 37.8 37.1 2.10 2.08 2.05 
San Bernardino- 

Riverside-Ontario 81.08 80.71 76.13 4O.5 kO.2 39.6 2.00 2.01 1.92 
San Diego 87.52 87.05 78.82 41.2 41.1 39.2 2.12 2.12 2.01 
San Francisco-Oakland 85.27 84.83 81.80 39.2 39.2 38.8 2.47 2.16 233 
San Jose 81.71 82.29 76.24 39.9 39.8 38.9 2.05 2.07 1.96 
Stockton 78.53 78.56 75 4k 39.2 38.8 38.1 2.00 2.03 1.98 


75.55 75.17 72.32 40.2 1.87 1.87 1.79 
Denver 75.70 Th .37 72.72 4O.7 40.2 1.86 1.85 1.80 
TT.00 75.85 71.96 41.0 4O.2 1.8 1.85 1.79 
Bridgeport 80.32 78.55 75.52 1h 4O.7 | 40.6 1.94 1.93 1.86 
Hartford 80.45 80.87 76.07 41.9] 41.9] 40.9 1.92 1.93 1.86 
New Britain 7h. 48 72.22 71.69 4O.7 39.9 | 40.5 1.83 1.81 1.77 
New Haven 70.93 69.83 67.49 40.3 39.9 39.7 1.76 1.75 1.70 
Stamford 81.40 80.60 80.57 4O.1 | 40.1 40.9 2.03 2.01 1.97 
Waterbury 78.77 77.42 72.00 h1.9 | 41.4 40.0 1.88 1.87 1.80 
78.11 75.36 69.30 | 40.3 39.4 1.91 1.87 1.76 
Wilmington 90.28 88.01 81.03 41.7 40.8 39.8 2.17 2.16 2.04 


7 See footnotes at end of table. 


RAS. chalewsawiladeneen 57.53 57.12 55.74 42.3 42.0 41.6 1.36 1.36 1.34 
Tampa-St. Petersburg 55.49 57.96 53.60 40.5 1.4 40.3 1.37 1.40 1.33 
52.53 51.74 48.76 4O.1 39.8 38.7 1.31 1.30 1.26 
Atlanta 66.42 64.88 60.45 4O.5 40.3 39.0 1.64 1.61 1.55 
Savannah 68.64 68.26 64.64 42.9 12.4 41.7 1.60 1.61 1.55 
77.11 76.40 73.02 40.8 40.0 39.9 1.89 1.91 1.83 
80.37 79.60 75.42 40.9 4O.7 39.8 1.97 1.96 1.89 
Chicago €3.17 82.56 77.81 40.8 40.6 39.6 2.0k 2.03 1.96 
81.73 81.88 75.02 41.0 41.2 39.2 1.99 1.99 1.91 
Th. 83 73.05 69.24 1.1 4O.5 39.9 1.82 1.81 1.73 
Des Moines 1/ 80.49 79.34 73.58 39.8 39.2 39.4 2.02 2.03 1.87 
KANSAS...... 81.86 80.25 76.12 42.5 41.7 kl.1 1.93 1.93 1.85 
Topeka 79.44 72.27 66.61 42.3 39.6 40.8 1.88 1.82 1.63 : 
Wichita 85.67 84.35 81.04 43.1 42.3 41.5 1.99 1.99 1.95 : 
« 69.67 68.43 64.88 hO.9 39.4 1.70 1.68 1.65 
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State and Area Hours and Earnings 


Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas - Continued 


| 


earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
1954 1955 1954 1955 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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State and Area Hours and Earnings 


Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected Stctes and areas - Continued 


Average weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earn 
State and area 1955 1954 55 1954 1955 
Feb. : : : : Feb. 


NEW YORK - Continued 
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Table C-6: Hours and gross earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing industries for selected States and areas - Continued 


| Aver weekly earnings Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 
State and area 1955 1954 1955 1954 1955 ior 
Mar. Feb. : : Feb. Mer. : Feb. 
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1/ Revised series; not strictly comparable with previously published data. 
2/ Not available. 
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